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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO. NEW BOOKS. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY: their Development, Casual 


Relation, Historic and National Peculiarities. By Henry T. Finck. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 18s. 


BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joxn Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 


D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND, viewed in connection with its Physical 


Geology. By Ari H BALD GeEIKI£, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom. nd Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER DONE INTO ENGLISH PROSE. ByS. H. 


Burcuer, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh; and A. LANG, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. "6d. 


THE SILVER POUND AND ENGLAND’S MONETARY POLICY since 
the Restoration, together with a History of the Guinea, illustrated by contem me od documents. By the 


Hon. 8S. DANA "HORTON, a Delegate of the United States to the Internatio Monetary Conferences of 
1878 and 1881. 8vo., 14s. 


NEW PART (PART XXII.), WATSON—ZWISCHENSPIEL. Price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, 
English and Foreign. Edited by Sir Grorar ( rove, D.C.L., LL.D., Director of the Royal Colle; 
Music, &c. Vols. 1., II., and III., 21s. each. Vol. I. A to Impromptu. Vol. II. Improperia to Plain < 
Vol. IiI. Planche to Sumer is ieumen in. Demy 8vo.,cloth, with Illustrations in Music Type and Woodcut. 
Seat in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX. to XXIL., 3s, 6d. each. Parts XV., XVI.,7s. Parts XVIL., 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


A New Edition. In Nine Volumes. Globe 8vo. Price 5s. each. 


VOLTAIRE. One Vol. ROUSSEAU. Two Vols. 
THE ENCYCLOPZEDISTS. ON COMPROMISE. One Vol. 
0 Vol MISCELLANIES. Three Vols. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., President of Princeton 

College, &e. rown$vo, I. THE COGNITIVE POWERS. 6s. 6d. II. THE MOTIVE POWERS. 63.64. 
NATURE SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 

ON LIGHT. The Burnett Lectures. By Grorce Gasriex Sroxes, M.A., P.R.S., 


&c., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambri 


Crown 8vo. Three Courses. —(1) ON THE NATURE OF LIGHT; (2) ON —* ASA MEANS OF 
INVESTIGATION ; (3) ON THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT. 7s. 6d 


The Three Courses are also published separately, price 2s. 6d. cach. 


A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. By T. C. Menprennatt. Crown 8vo. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 


Vol. [—THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the 


Use of Teachers. By ARCHIBALD | GEIKIE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


A SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Compiled by M. A. Woops, Head Mistress of the 
Clifton High School for Girls. Feap.8vo. Book I., 2s. 6d. Book IL., 4s, 6d. 


POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortey. 


Now Publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to VIII. ready. Paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Johnson. By Steruen. | Hume. By T. H. F.R.S. | Defoe. By W. Minto. 
Scott. By H. R. Huiron. Goldsmith. By Wm. Brack. Burns. By Principal Suarr -. [Sept. 
Gibbon. by J. Cotrer Mor sox.| Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. Spenser. By the Dean of Sr. Pavt’s, 


*,* And the rest of the Series in due course. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 333, for AUGUST, Price 1s., contains :— 


I. With the Immortals. By F. Marion Crav- VI. A New Overland Route to India. By J. 
By Ge Rox SAINTSBURY. VII. The Story of the Ardent. 
V. Milner’s Mistake. By F. Anstey. Part I. IX. Toussaint L’Ouverture. By S. H. Swinney. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
& 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 
SPRINGHAVEN : a Tale of the Great War. By R. D. Buackxmore. 8 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


“The story is one of Mr. Blackmore’s best. A tine touch of romance reveals the Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” 
on almost every page.” —Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. NOW READY 


AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR: a Novel. By Ricuarp Jerreris, Author of ‘‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home,” “Green Ferne Farm,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of Mr. JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE OLD HOUSE AT SANDWICH. By Josern Harron, Author of “ Three 
Recruits” (6s.), “‘ Journalistic London (12s. 6d.), ‘North Borneo” (18s.), 2vols. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
“Mr. Hatton offers to readers of fiction one of the most attractive novels of the day.””—Morning Post. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. JOSEPH THOMSON’S POPULAR WORK. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: a Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic 
Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By Josep Tuomson, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“To the Central African Lakes and Back.”” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d, 


TCHAY AND CHIANTI; or, Wanderings in Russia and Italy. By W. Sr. Cram 
Author of “ John Dudley,” “ Bedoueen Legends,” &c. With 15 Illustrations. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE. By Georcz Bryce, M.A., 


LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg ; Délegué-Régional de l’Iustitution Ethnographique, Paris ; 
President Manitoba Historical Society; Author of “‘ Manitoba: its Infar oy, Growth, and Present Condition,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. Now Ready. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In Uniform Cloth Extra Binding. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each, except where otherwise stated. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. | By C. F. WOOLSON. 
A Dau pow of Heth. (19th a | Anne. East Angels. For the Major. 5s. 
Three Feathers. } 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
In Silk Attire. Sunrise, _ Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” A Strange Verae. 
Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. (25th Edition. 
‘Also”"an “Edition “charmingly Seated, Little Loo of South Sea. My Watch Below. 
s. 6d., an 
Alice Lorraine. Craddock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. Cripps the Carrier. By Mre. BEECHER STOWE. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. Mary Anerley. Old Town Folk. We and Our Neighbours. 
Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. Tommy Upmore. = Poganuc People. 
By THOMAS HARDY. By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
The Trumpet-Major. Far from the Maddin, Else. 
Ethelberta. cron. By JEAN INGELOW 
wo cn a Tower. Laodicean. | 4 
The Return of the Native. A Pair of Blue Eyes. } y . 
The Major of Casterbridge. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Mary Marston. Guild Court. By Mrs. MACQUOID 
The Vicar’s Daughter. Adela Cathcart. Elinor Dryden. Diane, 
Stephen Archer. 
Wrighed and Wanting. Orts. By Miss COLERIDGE. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. An English Squire. 
Daisies and Buttercups ; a Novel of the Upper Thames, | 
The Senior Partner. ” Alaric Spence | By Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
A Struggle for Fame. A Story of the Dragonades. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
, - | Three Recruits, and the Girls they Left Behind The 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of | sraseapge 
“ Rudder Grange.” By LEWIS WALLACE. 


The late Mrs, Null. | Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown 188, Furet Street, E.C: 
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698 Volumes, 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with exceptions. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language. 


“ An important body of chea) ang Mem Mioeatane, for which every living worker in this country who draws strength from the past has reason 
to be grateful.”"—Professor HENRY 

“ Messrs. Bell and Sons are jr constant additions of an eminently acceptable character to ‘ Bohn's Libraries.'"—Atheneum. 

“TI may say in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.”—THomas CaRLYLE. 


A SELECTION. 
N.B.—The following Works may be had in neat coloured cloth bindings as well as in the regular Library Style. 


-ALFIERI’S TRAGEDIES. English Verse. E. A. BowrineG, C.B. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. Translated by Prof. Geo. Lone. 3s. 6d. 
BACON'S ESSAYS, &c. 3s. 6d. 

BAX’S OF THE HISTORY 5s. 

k is, on the whole, an excellent piece of w: 
BOHN’S $ DICTIONARY OF POETICAL @ QUOTATIONS. 6s. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Centenary Edition. 6vols. 3s. 6d. each. Edited by Narrer. 
BURNS’ LIFE (LOCKHART). 3s. 6d. model of good editing." Academy. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ARBLAY) CECILIA. 2 vols. EVELINA. lvol. 3s. 6d. each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols 3s. 6d. each. 
DANTE, Cary’s Translation. 3s. 6d. 


“ The ere is pe weasion to the world, an fee a8: saame, so faithful, there is no other version which so fully proves that the translator 
himself a man of poetical "—LORD 


DAN TE’S THE INFERNO. Text ‘al Literal Prose Translation by J. A. CARLYLE, M.D. 5s. 
DANTE’S THE PURGATORIO. Text and Literal Prose Translation by W. S. Duepate. 5s. 
DODD'S EPIGRAMMATISTS. = pages.) 6s. The most complete work on epigrams yet issued. 
DYER’S BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS. is. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
EPICTETUS. Translated by Prof. Grorce Lone. 5s. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. G on. A. DILLON. ) 2 2vols 5s. each. 

il 


who cares for English costume will soon possess Dillon's ‘ Fairholt.’ 

FIELDING: S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 3s. "6d. ¢ each. JOSEPH ANDREWS. 8s. 6d. AMELIA. ds. 
GOETHE’S WORKS. 13 vols. 3s. 6d. each. Translated by various hands, including Sir WALTER 
Scort, Miss Anna Swanwick (Faust), E. A. C.B., Jonn Oxenrorp, L. Dora Scumitz, &c. &c. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
HAUFF’S TALES. Translated by S. MenpeL. 3s. 6d. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
HEINE’S POEMS. Translated by Bowrtnc. Complete. 3s. 6d. 
HEINE’S TRAVEL PICTURES, &c. Translated by F. Storr. 3s. 6d. 
TALE version of Heine's ‘ Reisebilder.’ "—Academ: 
HOFF MAN’ S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. First Portion. Thirteen Tales. Translated by Major 
= HERNAN POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. Translated. 3s. 6d. [Ewine. 3s. 6d. 
—— HERNANI. Translated by Mrs. Newton CrosLanp. Sewed, ls. 
OF ELIA AND ELIANA. 3s. 6d. 
LESSING’ S LAOKOON, &c. Translated. 3s. 6d. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
MANZONI'S THE BETROTHED, “«! PROMESSI SPOSI.” Translated. 5s. 
MOLIERE'’S DRAMATIC WORKS. (3 vols. 3s. 


TAGU as good a translation of Moliére as can be given.”—Aca 


MONTAGU'’S (Lapy M. WortLtey) LETTERS AND. WORKS. 2 vols. Portraits. 5s. each. 
PAUSANIAS’ DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Translated by A. R. Sariieto. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated by Lone and Stewart. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. (Selections from 100 American Poets, 1776-1876.) 3s. 6d. 

PROUT’S (FATHER) RELIQUES. (21 etchings by D. Mactise.) 5s. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA. Translated. 3s. 6d. FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. Translated. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. [Translated. 3s. 6d. 
SCHUMANN, REISSMANN’S LIFE AND WORKS OF. Translated. 3s. 6d. 

SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. Newly translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


SMITH’S (ADAM) THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. Edited by E. B. Bax. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. (50 Engravings.) 5s. 

STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK. (Numerous Diagrams.) 5s. 

WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. (203 Wood Engravings.) 5s. 

WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, &c. (A. H. Butien.) Portraits. 5s 


THE WORKS UNDERLINED HAVE BEEN ADDED QUITE RECENTLY. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
a 2 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they will be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


Abbott’s Ardenmohr Among the Hills: a Record of Scenery and Sport in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Illustrated 

An Unsentimental Journey Through Cornwall, by the Author of “ ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With Illustrations by C. Napier Henry ... 

Bock, Carl, Temples and Elephants: The Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 
through Upper Siam and Lao. [Illustrated ee 

The Head Hunters of Borneo. 39 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
Super Royal 8vo. ove coe 

Caravan Route, The, Between Egypt and Syria. " 98 Illustrations ae 

Coote, W., Wanderings South and East. Maps and Illustrations... 

Dresser, Christopher, Ph.D., F.L.S., &e., Japan: its Architecture, Art, ‘and Art 
Manufactures. Profusely Illustrated 

Drew, Frederick, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., The Jummoo and Kashmir “Perritories: 
Geographical Account. With Map and Illustrations... 

The Northern Barrier of India: a Popular Account of the Jummoo and 

. Kashmir Territories. Map and Illustrations eve 

Dyer, T. H., Ancient Athens ; its waa Topography, and ‘Remains Plans and 
Illustrations... 

Fitzgibbon, Mary, Trip to Manitoba ‘ 

From Paris to Pekin, Over Siberian Snows. ‘A Narrative of » Journey by Sledge 
over the Snows of European Russia, by Caravan through Mongolia, and by 
Palanquin through China to Pekin, by Victor Meignan. Edited from the 
French by William Conn. Map and Illustrations .. 

Grove, F. C., The Frosty Caucasus: an Account of a “Walk ‘through Part of the 
Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. Illustrated 

Hehn, V., The Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their First Home ... 

Havard, H., The Heart of Holland, translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Illustrated... 

Hooker, J. D., and J. Ball, A Journal of a Tour in Morocco and the Great Atlas. 
Illustrated 

Howson, J. S., D.D., , The River Dee: : its Aspect and History. “With 93 Illustrations 
on Wood, "from Drawings by Alfred Rimmer ° 

Hughes, A. W., The Country of Balochistan. Map and Photographie Illustrations 

Keane, J. F., My Journey to Medinah: Performed by the Author, Disguised as a 
Mohammedan ... 

On Blue Water: Some Narrative of Sport and Adventure in the Modern 

Merchant Service 

Klunzinger, C. B., M.D., Upper Egypt: its People and its Products, &e. “With a 
Prefatory Notice by Dr. G. Schweinfurth. Illustrated ... 

Lord, J. K., At Home in the Wilderness. A Handbook for Travellers ‘and Emigrants 

Markham, ‘Capt. A. H., A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the “Isbjérn” 
to Novaya Zemlya i in 1879. With Maps and Illustrations 

McMahon, Lieut.-Col., F.R.G.S., The Karens of the Golden Chersonese. Coloured 
Illustrations and Map. 8vo. . 

Peel, E. Lennox, A Highland Gathering. With 31 Mustrations engraved o on n Wood 
by E. Whymper, from Original Drawings by C. Whym 

Rimmer, A., Ancient Stone Crosses of England. With 72 Tetetione 2 

Schweinfurth, G., The Heart of Africa. —~ and Cheaper Edition.) Illustrated. 
2 vols. ... ose 

Senior, W., Travel and Trout in the Antipodes : ‘an Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania 
and New Zealand ose 

Switzerland and the Bavarian Highlands. ” With 100 full-page Plates, and nearly 
400 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to. ... 

White, Walter, Holiday in Tyrol, Kufstein, Klobenstein, and Panevoggio. “Map sai 

Whitehurst, F. F., Gn the Hills—Grouse Deer 
ishing, &e. 

Wood, ©. F., A Yachting Cruise in the South Seas 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN POLITICS ; or, Europe in 


1887. By the Author of ‘‘ Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND BEGGARS 
AND BEGGING. By C. J. Rrsron-Turner. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


PADDY AT HOME. By Bazon E. pr Manpar-Grancey. Translated from 


the French. Crown 8vo. 


IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. By J. B. Daty, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. 


BEYOND THE SEAS: being the Surprising Adventures and Ingenious Opinions 


of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, told by his Kinsman, Humphrey St. Keyne. By Oswatp Craw- 
FuRD. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


HISTORICAL RECORD OF THE FIRST OR ROYAL REGIMENT OF 
ONS: containing an Account of its Formation in the Reign of Charles II., and 


the its Subsequent Services to the Present Time. By General D’Arnstre, Colonel of the Regi- 
ment. Illustrated with Coloured Plates. 21s. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD: being Travels and 
Explorations in Mexico and Central America, 1857-1882. By Déstrt Cuamvay. Translated 
‘from the French. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. By A. J. Buruzr, Author of “ The Ancient Coptic 


Churches of Egypt.” Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 12s. 
SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. By Major Hayay Kworzys, R.A. With 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. By Francis Francis, Jun. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
TRAVELS, SPORTS, AND POLITICS IN THE BAST. By the Marquis. 


Huntiy. With Tllustrations by the MarcuionEss oF Huntity. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MONMOUTH: a Memoir. By 


Colonel Frank Russe.x, Royal Dragoons. With Illustrations. 2 vols. “Demy 8vo. 32s. 


ITALY : ; Present and Future. By Anronio Gattgenaa. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS in England, Scotland, 
Treland, Italy and the Sunny South. By C. T.S. Birch Reyxarpsoy, Author of “ Down the 
Road.” With Mlustrations in Colour. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 


DOWN THE ROAD: REMINISCENCES OF A GENTLEMAN COACH- 


MAN. ByC. T. S. Brrcn Reyrnarpson, Author of ‘‘ Sports and Anecdotes of Bygone Days.” 
With Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


MU SIC AND MANNERS: Personal Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. 
Beatry-KINcsTon. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 68. each. 


Diana of the Crossways. Vittoria. 

Evan Harrington. Rhoda Fleming. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. Beauchamp’s Career. 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond. The Egoist. 


Sandra Belloni, originally The Shaving of Shagpat; and Farina. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lonrep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 
Now in the press, a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The. Volumes 
(each one a * complete Novel), beautifully printed on a large Crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound in 
cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume (now ready) is 


READVY-MONEYVY MORTIBOY, 
with a Portrait of James Rick etched by Dante, A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by WatTER Besant, telling 
pa EL story of his literary partnership with James Rice. This Novel will be followed at regular intervals by the 
ollowing :— 


MY LITTLE GIRL. [Aug. | THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. [Sept. | With Portrait of Walter Besant. | THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. (Oct. | THE MONKS OF THELEMA. THE SEAMY SIDE. 
de. ée. 
RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,’ &. 2 vols.,. 
Crown 8vo. 


RADNA: or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess Onea. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Watrer Besant, Author of 
“Children of Gibeon,” &c. With Etching of Portrait by Joun Perriz, B.A., and [illustrations by A. 
Forestier. 8 vols., Crown 8vo. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: a Novel. By Watrer Besant, Author of “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” “Dorothy Forster,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Couns. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


A SON OF HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Haut Carne, Author of “ The 
Shadow of a Crime.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistiz Murray, Author of “Joseph’s Coat,” 
&c. With Illustrations by A. McCormick. 2 vols., 12s. (Shortly. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Parn, Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


8 vols., Crown 8vo. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By Grorcz R. Sims. With a photographed portrait 
of Mary Jane. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DISAPPEARED: aNovel. By Saran Tyrier, Author of “ St. Mungo’s City,” &c.. 
With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. Cuarx Russext, Author of 


- Wreck of the Grosvenor,”’ began in “‘ BELGRAVIA” for JULY, and will be continued till JANUARY 
next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 


ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By EH. R. Pearce 
[ Preparing. 


Epecumse. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s, 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Romance of Society and Politics. By Justin 
McCarruy and Mrs. CaMpBELL Pragp. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wi1x1e Coxuins, Author of “The Woman in 
White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, Author of “ Thorni-. 
croft’s Model,” &c. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant Auten, Author of “Strange Stories,” 
&c. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin Lesrzr Arnoup, Author of “On the 
Indian Hills’’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


HYDROPHOBIA: M. Pasteur’s System. Containing a Translation of all his Com- 
munications on the Subject, the Technique of his Method, the latest Statistics, &c. By Dr. Suzor, of the- 
Faculties of Edinburgh and Paris. With Tilustrations, Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. Crarx Russzx1, Author of “The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “Round the Galley Fire,” “A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 6s, (Shortly. 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS of ALGERNON CHARLES 


SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


” HOLIDAY NUMBER. Complete in itself. With Illustrations. 
0., 1s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 


et Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
= wings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
—— Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c., and of Matter projected from 
a = With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
4.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 


ditions ; with 20 Plates = Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 


tion of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
enus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 


iar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &c.. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICALCONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 


Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Illustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, sho 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fourt! 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. . 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 


and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 C (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


tary Physical G hy. With 


THE 


““ KNOWLEDGE ” 


LIBRARY. 


’ Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 

Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty 

y tated G “Five or 
(Ricuarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 
Play, according to the latest Developments. By 


“ Five or Ciuss”’ (Ricwarp A. Proctor). 
16mo. Is. 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Easy 


Guide to a Knowledge of the Star ~~ in 12 
wage By Ricuarp A. Proctor. perial 
vo., 5s. 


Strength iness. With 9 Ill 
0., 58. 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 


Maps and other Drawings. By Kicuarp A. Proc- 
ToR. Demy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky, week by week, in Twenty-four Hourly Maps. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 4to., 2s. 6d. 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from “‘ Know- 
ledge.”’” By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp Copp, and RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
By Epwarp ANDREW 


Witson, Tuomas Foster, A. C. Runyrarp, and 


Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By Ricuarp 
A. Proctor. wn 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities : a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode in ._— 
Time with the Infinities around us. By 

. Proctor. Crown 8¥o., 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 


Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
Ricwarpd A. Procror. Crown 8vo. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 


A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 


Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


-W. H. ALLEN & 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1886. 
By THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF “THE TIMES.” 
Reprinted by permission. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


IN HIS GRASP. 
_ By ESME STUART, Author of “ Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. 
Respectfully dedicated to the Society for Psychological Research.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


| LONDON IN 1887. 
This Work was Originated and its Illustrations Designed by the late HERBERT FRY, 
Editor of the “ Handbook to Normandy,” “ Road to Paris,” &c. 
Illustrated with a Map and Eighteen Double-page Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Btreets, 
specially drawn for this wo’ 
Seventh Year of Issue. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. ; 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1887. 
A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, Water Colo and Sculpture in the 
Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of the “ Academy” and “ Grosvenor Notes,” &c. 
Two Hundred Illustrations. Fifth Year. 2s. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDRABAD, KASHMIR, 
SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, G.C.S.I., C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Edited by his Son, Captain R. C. Tempre, Bengal Staff Corps. 
With Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY; 
or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a Century. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., Author of ‘‘Egeria,” &c. 
Two Vols. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
it From the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. 
By PERCY GREG, 
Author of ‘‘ Across the Zodiac,” and ‘‘ Sanguelac.” 
Two Vols. With Maps. S8vo. 32s. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO- 
INDIANS. 


By COLONEL W. F. B. LAURIE, 
Royal (Madras) Artillery Regiment, Author of “Our Burmese Wars,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait of Sir John Kaye. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO. 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL 
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PEGGY THORNHILL: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion. 
By MARY DAMANT. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


With some Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. 
By A. G. BAGOT (“BagaTELte”), Author of ‘‘ Sporting Sketches,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


| NAVAL REFORM. 
From the French of the late M. Gabriel Charmes. Translated by J. E.GORDON-CUMMING. 
8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, 
; From 1836 to 1880. 
By OAPTAIN LIONEL J. TROTTER, Author of “A History of the British Empire in India,” &. 
Two Vols. S8vo. 30s. 


THE NATION IN ARMS. 


From the German of LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARON VON DER GOLTZ. 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; 
or, Cards for a Single Player. 
Crown 8vo. With Plates. 2s. 6d. 


FALL of the MOGHUL EMPIRE of HINDUSTAN: 


By H. G. KEENE, C.IE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, With Corrections and Additions. 7s. 6d. 


UNREST; or, The Newer Republic. 
By W. EARL HODGSON. 
Crown 8vo. 


FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, 
Minister and Almoner to Pius IX. His Life and Works. 
By MONS. BESSON. Translated by LADY HERBERT. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. 
With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
, By MARY A. PRATTEN. 
Crown 8vo. With 60 Illustrations. 12s. 6d.; coloured, 25s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACER, PALL MALL. 
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AN IMPORTANT INVENTION.—Mr. C. B. Harxtss, . 
the well-known Inventor of Electropathic Belts, and other Cura- 
tive ical Appliances, has lately introduced a NEW TRUSS, 
ENOWE AS 


HARNESS’ Washable 


XYLONITE TRUSS. 


Which has already been highly approved of 
and adopted by the Highest Scientific and 
Medical Authorities. It gives complete 
comfort and support without irrita- 
tion, and has a beautifully-smooth, 
flesh-coloured suriace of a wash- 
able and durable material. 
It is cheap, and is quaran- 
teed to last a lifetime, 

No sufferer should 
be without one of 


ELEGANCE, 


AND 


CLEANLINESS. 


WASHABLE 


XYLONITE TRUSS 


Is Self-Adjusting, Light, Comfortable, and 
Non-Irritating. a be worn by any person, 
under all circumstances, in any climate. It is 
absolutely free from Rubber, Leather, and other 
objectionable material, and is admitted by the most 
distinguished Surgeons to possess all the advantages 
ot on of the disadvantages of every other Truss in 
e Market. 


Each Truss is Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime. 
Skilled Advice Free of Charge. 


Particulars Free on Application to C. B. HARNESS, 
Consulting Electrician, 
The Medical Battery Company, Limited, 


OXFORD STREET, 


(Corner of Rathbone Pi. 


02, 


Just Published. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 


WITH CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, MAPS, AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Journals kept in Hyderabad, 
~ Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal. 


BY 


SiR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART., M.P., 
G.C.S.L, O.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon), LL.D. (Cantab.), &c., 
Formerly Resident at the Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad, Finance Minister of India, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Governor of Bombay, 


Author of “India in 1680,” ‘Men and Events of my Time in India,” “ Oriental Experience,” 
“Cosmopolitan Essays,” &c. 


EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY HIS SON, 


CAPTAIN RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, 
Captain, Bengal Staff Corps, 


Joint Editor of ‘ The Indian Antiquary,” Conductor of “ The Indian Notes and Queries,” 
Author of “‘ Legends of the Punjab,” &c. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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Now Ready. Price 2s. 


LON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Righteen Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 


MAP SHOWING ITS CHIEF SUBURBS & ENVIRONS 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” “Handbook to Normandy,” 
The Road to Paris,” etc. 


SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL devoted to all Subjects connected with Her 
Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces. 


This important representative Magazine has attained a very high position in all branches of tho 
Naval and Military Services. The aim and intention of the Proprietors is that the Magazine should. 
reflect the progress and advancement of the Armies and Navies of Great Britain and other Powers 
equally with their shortcomings, in a spirit of patriotic candour and fair criticism. 


Each number contains important experiments, with drawings, connected with the advancement 
of Naval and Military Science throughout the world, together with historical and other matter of 
great variety, fully illustrated. There is issued quarterly a comprehensive list of the locality of the 
Army and Navy, including the whole of the Volunteer Force, with the names of commanding officers. 


Vols. I. to V. are issued in handsome cloth cases, price 18s. 6d. each. 


London; W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


ALSO BY A 
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NOW READY. JULY 1887. 


THE INDIA DIST: 


CIVIL AND MILITARY. 
#SSUED BY PERMISSION OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL. 
In January and July of each year, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d.; 6r bound, 128. 


CIVIL.—Gradation Lists of Civil Service, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Civil Annuitants. Legis- 
lative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, 
Medical, Land Revenue, Political, Postal, Police, Customs "and _— Forest, Registration and 
Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &. &€ 


MILITARY.—Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and Local) of the three 
Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General’s and Quartermasters-General’s Offices, Army 
Commissariat Departments, British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal 

eers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical eek tae” List of Native Regiments, Commander- 
in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, Indian Medical Department, Ordnarice De 
ments, Punjaub Frontier Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary 
Departments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists of Retired Officers of 
the three Presidencies, 


HOME.—Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers Hill College, List of Selected 
Candidates for the Civil and Forest Services, Indian Troop Service. ’ 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael and St. George. Order of 


Precedence in India. Regulations for Admission to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission 
of Chaplains. Civil Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code—relating to the 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian Medical ao Furlough and 
Retirement Regulations of the Indian res 8 Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. 
Salaries of Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 


WITH COMPLETE INDEX. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO.,13, WATERLOO PLACE, Publishers to the India Office. 


Academy 
Sketches 


188 


A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, Water Colours, dec., in 
thé Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, 


Editor of the ‘‘ Academy” and ‘ Grosvenor Notes,” “‘ English Art,” &e., and Originator of 
the System of Catalogues Illustrés. 


Two Bundred LCllustrations. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, 58.W. 
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TOOTH-ACHE 


Cured Instantly by 
BUNTER’S 
NERVINE. 


CURES TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY by 

less constriction of the nerve. Prevents 

y- Saves Extraction. Neuralgic Headaches 
and all Nerve Pains Removed. Sleepless Nights 
prevented by using 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1id. and 2s. 94. 


BUNTER’S ate 
Stopping for DENTINE, 


Decayed Teeth. 


BUNTER’S DENTINE is the best permanent 
Stopping ever used by the Profession and the 
Public, on account of its simplicity and durability. 
It contains no metal or injurious ingredient. Any- 
one can easily prepare and place it in the cavity 
of the Tooth in a soft state, and in a few hours 
it becomes a perfectly hard and white Enamel, 
forming as it were a part of the original substance 
of the Tooth. 

Sold all Chemists, 1s. ry r 


packet, or 
t f re 
sent post free on receipt of 19 stampa by 


\ being Safe, 


| records on any 


SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STERAW’S PATENT.) 
The “ FACILE” is incomparab’ 
ever introduced, whether for el 
, Comfortable, and Easy to Learn 
&c. During 1884 ten records of over 200 miles in one 
ps A have been made on the road, including 

e of 266} miles in one day, which beats all 

Machine. 


DescriptivE PAMPHLET FREE. 
Sole Manufacturers— : 


ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, 
47, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


the best roadster 
or athletic riders, 


Mr. Adams’s 


Established 1851. 


B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


Two we CENT. INTEREST 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writ: 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of wr Dividends, and Coupons; and the 
Shares, Letters ircular Notes issued, 


and Annuities. of Credit and 


allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 


and other Securities 
and sale of Stocks, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. ; 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All. Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 


REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


THE “FACE 
Wy, 
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CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, &€ ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROCK 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsSTASB IS HE'D 


1s06. 
15, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 
TOTAL FUNDS 


- £3,000,283 
TOTAL BONUS ADDITIONS Made to Policies - 


- £3,646,588 
TOTAL PROFITS declared at - £592,076 
ANNUAL INCOME -~ - - £245,762 


IN VESTMENT POLICIES 


Non-Forfeiture. Fixed Surrender-Values. Moderate Premiums. Fixed Number of Payments 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS. 
Deferred Bonus Policies and Without Profit Policies. 


INVESTMENT SECURITY POLICIES, 


Assuring the Repayment of Invested Capital. 


For New Prospectus and Forms of Proposal apply to 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown Corn Flour 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE,—Unlike many other cbrn Flours, this bears the Name of its Manufacturers 
who offer the guarantee of their long- established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 54.—AUGUST, 1887. 


CONTENTS. 

PAGE 
1.—The Position of the Liberal Unionists. By the Eprtors r ‘ ‘ . 729 
2.—The Opinion of ‘‘ The Civilized World.” By the Earl of SELBORNE . . . 735 
3.—The Country Clergy. By the Rev. E. W. Bow Line 746 
4.—Wagner’s Letters to Frau Eliza Wille. By Francis Paur . ‘ . ‘ . 757 
5.—The Ring and the Casket. By the Earl of Lytton . 
6.—Are we worthy of our Empire? By Captain C. C. P. Frrzgrrap . Tl 
7.—Ancient and Modern Painted Glass. By E. G. Howarp 793 
8.—The Other Side of the Medal. By H.D. - Sit 
9.—The Agricultural Crisis in North Italy. By the Countess MarTInENGO-CESARESCO . 824 
10.—The Mystical Side of Wordsworth. By Joun HoGBen 833 

11.—Objections of an Oxford Liberal to Home Rule. By the WaRDEN oF ALL Sout’s CoLLEGE, 
12.—Politics at Home and Abroad . : ; 854 


FIELD LANE REFUGES AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD. 


President._THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, K.P. 
Vice-President.—_THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G. 
.—WILFRID A. BEVAN, ESQ., 54, Lomparp Srreer. 


Tus Cuarity (founded in 1842) maintains constantly 260 Destitute and Homeless Children and Adults, and 
affords them the blessing of Religious Instruction and of Industrial Training. It moreover gives, six days a 
week, Dinners to nearly 200 other Ragged Children. 

me. a also holds Religious Services on Sundays for outcast! Men and Women, with an average 
attendance o % 
The BENEFITS of this CHARITY Dispensed Amongst the POOR Exceed 3,500 Weekly. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT has characterized this work as— 
“A perfect network of charitable operations,—an immense boon to the poor.” 

Tue InstiruTIon, being dependent upon Voluntary Contributions, pleads for generous support to 
maintain and extend its benevolent work. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, 
& CO., 54, Lombard Street ; Messrs. RANSOM & CO., 1, Pall Mall East; or by the Secretary at the Institution. 

BEQUESTS ARE ALSO EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


PEREGRINE PLATT, Secretary. 
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Temporary Premises: 14, REGENT STREET, S.W. 


President—THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
Chairman of Provisional Committee—THE EARL OF KINTORE. 

Formed for the purpose of providing an inexpensive central and convenient Club for 
members of the Conservative Party and for promoting the welfare of the Constitutional cause. 

The temporary club house, which was lately in the occupation of the Constitutional Club, 
is undergoing extensive repairs and decorations, and it is hoped will be READY for the use of 
members early in SEPTEMBER. At present there is no entrance fee. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

Town Members, 3 guineas; Country Members (outside London postal district) 1 guinea. 

Applications for membership, &c. must be addressed to : 
THE HON. SECRETARY, JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, care of Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 
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HOT BATH IN FIVE MINUTES. 


EWARTS'’ 
LIGHTNING 


GEYSER 
Patent “ Dual” Tap. 


PREVENTS ACCIDENTS FROM BURNING. 


FACTORY : 


346 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


The cold water from cistern or main enters at the union A, and the gas at the union B. In 
pray through the ‘‘ Dual” Valve C, the water admits a full supply of gas to the Burner D. 
the water is either shut off by the tap E, or the supply fails from any other cause, the supply 
of gas is instantly discontinued entirely, or else reduced to harmless quantity. After passing 
the valve and admitting gas to the burner the water flows through the various chambers in the 
Geyser, absorbing almost the whole heat from the flame, and issues at the spout F at any tem- 
perature required, from tepid to boiling, according to the thickness of the stream. A gas-tap G is 
always added, and may be used as a regulator, or to shut off supply of gas entirely, if only cold 
water is wanted. If the taps are required on the other side of Geyser, they can be unscrewed and 
fixed to the union H, which is placed there for the special purpose. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID AND REFUGE FUND, 


In connection with the REFORMATORY AND REFUGE UNION, 
established 1856. 


Office: 32, CHARING CROSS, S.W. (°pposite the 
President: LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 


Tue Ossects of this Fund are the rescue, maintenance 
and proper training of destitute and neglected Children of 
all ages and both sexes. 

1,103 Children have been rescued from Dens of Infamy. 


3,437 Children are in Industrial Homes, to which Grants have 
been made. 


5,000 ~ (boys and girls) have been aided by the “ Boys’ 
Beadle.” 


PARTICULARS oF THE WORK WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION, 
Funds are Urgently Needed. 


Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, are 
very earnestly solicited, to maintain this effort to prevent the 
drifting of the young into paths of crime, and will be thank- 
fully received by the Bankers, or by the Secretary. 
Bankers: Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE & CO., 

1, Pall Mall East, S W. 


Save that which was lost,”* Secretary: ARTHUR J. S. MADDISON. 
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THE POSITION OF THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 


THERE is no question of more pressing interest or graver moment 
at the present juncture of public affairs, than the position of the 
Liberal Unionists; and nothing is to be gained by our allowing 
the warm admiration we feel for their ability, their disinterested- 
ness, and their patriotism, to stand in the way of stating, with 
perfect candour, the serious risk which it seems to us they are 
running by maintaining, beyond what is absolutely necessary and 
inevitable, a distinct and isolated attitude as a Party in the State. 
Any misfortune that happened to them, any electoral reverse, or 
any diminution of their voting strength, would, in our opinion, be a 
dire misfortune to the Commonwealth. As, therefore, whether 
rightly or wrongly, we do sincerely believe that their present 
position is full of danger to themselves, and to the Cause they 
have at heart, we feel sure they will allow us to explain with the 
utmost frankness the reasons of our anxiety. 

It may, perhaps, seem a strange moment to give expression 
to the fear lest the influence of the Liberal Unionists over 
the concerns of the nation should be impaired, seeing that they 
have so recently brought that influence to bear on current legis- 
lation with striking effect. But the authority the Liberal Unionists 
exert in Parliament, and while the Legislature is sitting, affords, 
unfortunately, no measure of the power they wield outside the 
Legislature, or which they exercise on public platforms and 
at the polling-booth. So long as Parliament is in Session, and 
while important Bills are passing through the Legislature, they 
are consulted by the Government now in office, are taken into its 
confidence, and to a certain extent share in its most intimate 
deliberations. We believe they would be the first to recognize 
that they have been treated by Lord Salisbury, his colleagues, 
and his followers, with studious consideration, that their advice is 
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uniformly valued, and that their wishes, often consulted, are never 
wholly ignored. 

Could this state of things last for ever, or did it represent the 
only circumstances that can affect the fortunes of the Liberal 
Unionists, all would, perhaps, be well, and our solicitude as to 
their future would be superfluous. But there are two other 
conditions to which their position is exposed, either of which, and 
one of the two more especially, may materially affect it, and affect 
it most detrimentally. One is the possibility of their inadvertently 
labouring to exert more influence and authority over the decisions 
of the Government than it might feel justified in conceding. The 
other, and the far graver danger, is the certainty that the field 
where their influence has to be exercised will, at some time or other, 
not be the Legislature, but the constituencies; in other words, 
conflicts in Parliament will be exchanged for a General Election. 
Recent experience, moreover, has shown, that long before a 
General Election takes place, there may occur electoral struggles 
on a considerable scale, the importance of which no wise person 
will underrate. 

If we thought that the Liberal Unionists had laboured to exert 
excessive or disproportionate influence over the councils of the 
Government, or that the Government had shown itself too com- 
plaisant to their views and suggestions, we should say so. 
Hitherto, however, nothing of the kind has happened ; the altera- 
tions in the Crimes Act and in the Land Bill being alterations 
such as the one side might reasonably ask for, and the other 
might properly grant. But the Liberal Unionists will allow 
that they are not themselves a perfectly homogeneous Party; and 
their own divergencies of opinion might conceivably lead them, in 
their desire momentarily to heal or dissemble their own differences, 
into urging the Government to adopt a course it could not possibly 
pursue. On the other hand, the wish of the Government to do 
nothing that might cause it to forfeit the good-will of the Liberal 
Unionists, might in time lead it to make concessions that would be 
displeasing to a considerable number of its own followers. In either 
-event, the co-operation of the Government and the Liberal 
Unionists would be imperilled; and their division would give the 
enemies of the Union that fresh opportunity for mischief for 
which they are lying in wait with hopeful patience. Were the 
Government once left in a minority on a question of prime con- 
sequence, the ground gained this time last year would be lost, and 
the struggle for the integrity of the Realm and the safety of the 
Empire would have to be fought out afresh in a pitched battle 
before the constituencies. Naturally, the victors in the last 
general engagement have no wish gratuitously to precipitate 
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another, however confident they may feel they would be victorious 
anew. 

But is it quite certain they would be victorious, if the con- 
ditions remained such as they are at present; in other words, if 
the Liberal Unionists fought their portion of the battle under an 
absolutely distinct flag, and with an absolutely separate organiza- 
tion? We confess that, on this point, we entertain the gravest 
doubts. The number of seats the Liberal Unionists could carry as 
Liberal Unionists merely, are not many; and there are seats 
which Conservative candidates could carry only with the co-opera- 
tion, and the hearty co-operation, of the Liberal Unionists. But 
would co-operation be hearty, on the morrow of a Dissolution caused 
by a divergence of view between the Government and the 
Liberal Unionists? Nay, can we feel certain that it would in 
every constituency be as hearty as it ought to be, even if the 
Dissolution had come in the natural course, and without any 
division of opinion between the Unionists of both camps; and 
might not two distinct electoral organizations, though nominally 
aiming at the same end, occasionally hamper and unintentionally 
thwart each other’s action? Moreover, would the electors in all 
cases, or even in any case, thoroughly understand the nature of the 
bond between the Government and the Liberal Unionists? It 
should be borne in mind that the vast bulk of the electors are 
very primitive in their reasoning, and very simple in their judg- 
ments. They are incapable of appreciating fine distinctions, and 
understand only that a man should be on one side of the hedge 
or the other. They argue thus: “If you wish to support the 
Government, why do you not belong to it? If you approve the 
policy of the Conservative Party, what is your objection to identi- 
fying yourselves with the Government ? But if you are a Liberal, 
why do you not vote for the Liberal candidate, and why do you 
not follow the recognized leader of the recognized Liberal Party ?” 

We are well aware there is a satisfactory reply to these ques- 
tions, if the person who puts them be an educated politician 
with a reasonable amount of dialectical capacity. But the persons 
who ask these questions are not dialecticians; and no reply can 
be regarded as satisfactory that does not satisfy them. In all 
deliberations affecting practical politics, it is imperative that 
people should begin by looking plain facts straight in the face, and 
should recognize them as facts, if they really be such. Now we 
think no one can accurately deny that the great bulk of the Liberal 
Party in the country are at this moment following Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Morley, and Mr. Parnell, and are not following the Marquis of 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. We are very sorry for it; but, 
if it be the case, we must deal with it as we find it. In the eyes 
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of educated persons, the Liberal Party led by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Morley, and Mr. Parnell, has been deprived of its noblest and 
worthiest elements; but we fear the elements that remain 
are amply sufficient for electoral purposes. It is not necessary, 
for an electoral struggle, or in order to achieve an electoral victory, - 
that a Party should be led wisely, consistently, or with dignity. 
It is enough if it be led with confidence, courage, and what the 
multitude accept as ability. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
are evidently prepared to throw themselves into any electoral 
contest that may arise, with desperate and reckless vigour; and, 
lamentable as the fact may be, we fear that the Liberal electors in 
the constituencies will conclude that the Liberal Party can dispense 
even with Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Selborne, Lord Northbrook, Sir Henry James, in a word, with its 
best brains and loftiest characters, if Mr. Gladstone shows that he 
is prepared to fight the battle, not only without them, but against 
them. 

What would be the position of even the most eminent Liberal 
Unionists, at a General Election conducted under such conditions ? 
We fear they would be between the hammer of the Gladstonians 
and the anvil of the Government. Indeed, their present position 
reminds us forcibly of what was once the position of the Left 
Centre in the French Legislature. The Left Centre contained 
the best political intellects and the most respected political 
characters in France. Where is the Left Centre now? It does 
not exist. Its members were the salt of the earth, but that did 
not save them. They refused to co-operate with the Conservatives 
—we ought to add that the French Conservatives likewise refused 
to co-operate with them—and they have vanished, pulverized in 
the shock of Reactionaries and Radicals. 

We seriously dread lest an analogous fate should in the 
end overtake the Liberal Unionists if they continue to adhere to 
their present attitude of comparative isolation. We can well 
understand that a man who has once called himself a Liberal 
should be reluctant to part with that description of his opinions, 
and should be loth to confess that the Liberal Party, with 
its’ splendid traditions, no longer provides him with shelter. 
But surely Liberalism has in these later days been so travestied 
and disfigured, that those who once wore it as a robe of glory 
may be forgiven if they put it off as a soiled and tattered gar- 
ment. Moreover, it seems to us morally certain that if the 
schism in the quondam Liberal Party is to be healed, it must 
be healed not by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley coming over to 
the views of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, but by 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain accepting the views of Mr. 
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Gladstone and Mr. Morley. The force of gravitation operates in 
politics as in physics ; and it is the larger body that attracts and 
absorbs the smaller one, not the smaller one the larger. The 
Leader of 180 followers does not give in to the leader of less 
than half that number, more especially when, if he did so, he would 
lose a greater number of allies—the Parnellites—than he would 
gain by the operation. Surely it is patent to everyone that Mr. 
Gladstone and his English, Scotch, and Welsh followers have 
burnt their boats, and are now on that side of the Rubicon that 
compels them to go on marching through rapine to dismemberment, 
through Home Rule to Separation. 

Such being the case, and the only chance of the reunion of 
the old Liberal Party consisting in the surrender of the nume- 
rically weaker to the numerically stronger, the Liberal Unionists, 
it seems to us, would do well to lose no time in asking themselves 
which of the proverbial three courses open to them they will 
pursue. They can surrender to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, or 
Mr. Parnell. They can remain as they are. Finally, they can 
draw closer to the existing Government. 

We respect the Liberal Unionists far too much to entertain for 
a moment the assumption that, to use the phrase of one of the 
most distinguished of them, they will sneak back into the Glad- 
stonian fold. They love their country, their honour, and their 
principles too well. The dangers incidental to remaining as they 
are have been frankly pointed out by us; and, if our fears are 
not unfounded, it is impossible for them to remain as they are 
for more than a limited period, since, by attempting to remain as 
they are in the presence of electors who do not understand their 
position, they will, like the late French Centre, simply disappear. 

There remains the third course, to draw closer to the existing 
Government. That is the course we venture to urge on their con- 
sideration, equally in their own interest and in that of the State. 
The moment is propitious for their doing so; but who can say how 
long it will last? There is at the head of affairs a Statesman of 
uncommon magnanimity, endowed with great powers but singularly 
destitute of vulgar ambition, and who, to use an American 
phrase, is ready to “‘ take a back seat,” whenever the interests of 
the nation seem to demand that he should do so. Disinterested- 
ness of this sort is so rare in politics, that it gives a man who 
exhibits it exceptional authority over his followers. They would 
be ashamed to be less patriotic than their leader, and they 
would doubtless consent, among other sacrifices, to relinquish at 
his bidding, in case of necessity, the Party designation by which 
they have hitherto been known, if a suitable substitute could, as 
no doubt it could, be suggested to them. 
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Meanwhile, it is with the greatest satisfaction that we publish, in 
the current number of the National Review, papers by two such 
distinguished Liberal Unionists as the Earl of Selborne and the 
Warden of All Souls. It will be obvious to all that, writing as 
each does in an independent capacity, both feel that something is. 
at stake higher than the fortunes of a party. They are speaking 
in our pages as Liberals. They surrender none of their old 
convictions. They abate no jot nor tittle of their attachment 
to their old principles. But they perceive that where a great 
National issue is involved, those who agree as to the main end to: 
be attained must consent to work together for the attainment of 
that end. We are glad to know that other Liberal Unionists of 
distinction and influence propose to contribute to this Review. 
Should it be their wish, we would willingly have it regarded as a 
Unionist rather than, as hitherto, an exclusively Conservative 
organ. The Conservative Party, under whatever title it may be 
known, has need of the Liberal Unionists. But we are sure they 
will not think we speak as Party men, when we add that they, too, 
have need of the present Government and its followers. Similar 
dangers beset both; and they are dangers that beset the Realm. 
These dangers, in our opinion, can be met and conquered only 
by a closer union of forces,—in plainer words, by common action 
and a common organization. How terrible it will be if, though 
the Liberal followers of Mr. Gladstone have not disdained to 
coalesce with the followers of Mr. Parnell, the integrity of the 
Realm be imperilled because the followers of- Lord Hartington 
cannot bring themselves to coalesce with the followers of Lord 
Salisbury! A new and melancholy application would then have to 
be given to the old exhortation, Divide et impera. Mr. Gladstone 
would have destroyed the Empire by dividing its defenders. 


Tue Eprirors. 


THE OPINION OF “ THE CIVILIZED WORLD.” 


Ir was a bold saying of Milton: ‘‘ Let not England forget her 
precedence of teaching nations how to live.” I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to repeat it at this day, or even to look closely into the 
question, how far it can be historically justified. Into the inner 
region of manners, morals, and religion (as to which nations or 
men are not always capable of judging themselves, much less 
others), it would be beside my present mark to enter. Laws and 
jurisprudence might be nearer to my purpose; but even there a 
distinction has to be made between laws regulating private rights 
(as to which European nations have borrowed little or nothing from 
us, and may not unreasonably claim some superiority in point of 
science and symmetry, if not in other respects), and those which 
relate to public liberties and government. As to these, it is not too 
much to assert that British institutions, and the example of their 
effect in securing public and private freedom, have been very 
powerful over the rest of the world. Wherever Anglo-Saxon 
colonists have gone, they have carried with them the substance 
(formally modified) of the English Parliamentary system, and 
of those laws which secure the independence of our judicature, 
and the subordination of executive power to law. And, if we cast 
our eyes over the Continent of Europe, we trace, almost every- 
where, the same influence, in the transition from the system of 
personal to that of responsible government. It may be thought, 
also, (though this is a debateable proposition,) that the success of. 
that transition has generally been greatest where the adjustment 
of balances and checks against excesses of power in any direction 
has been nearest in principle to our own; and least, where the 
judicature has not been sufficiently independent; or, where the 
executive has been too much so; or, where the Parliamentary 
power has been too direct and absolute. 

Iam not going, here, to argue the Irish question. All I will say 
on that subject, at present, is, that those who (like myself) are for 
maintaining the authority of the judicature, and the supremacy of 
law, in Ireland as well as elsewhere—not by making things 
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criminal which are in their own nature innocent, but by arming 
the judicature and the executive with sufficient power to enforce 
respect and obedience to the previously existing laws—and who 
think it very dangerous and dishonourable to surrender the 
government of Ireland into the hands of a Separatist party, 
whose public actions have long been directed to the subversion of 
private rights, and of the whole power of law in that country, by 
means of criminal conspiracies,—we have not been departing 
from, we have been simply maintaining, (on the supposition that 
Ireland is to continue part of the British dominions,) those funda- 
mental principles of government by which the liberties of the 
British people have been secured, and which have exercised so 
great an influence over the rest of the civilized world. 

Voices, however, which some men seem to accept as oracular, 
have been lately inverting the Miltonic saying, and have appealed 
against the constitutional decisions of British Parliaments concern- 
ing British affairs (I use the word “ British” as comprehending all 
the British Isles, Ireland as well as the rest), to what they tell us 
is the general opinion of the civilized world; to a sort of ‘ Parlia- 
ment of man,” and “Federation of the world,” which is really 
nothing else than a creature of their own imaginations. The 
greatness of men who are, or who have been, in anything great, 
gives to their hallucinations some practical importance, and makes 
it worth while to find out, if possible, what they mean. The 
necessity of giving credit to other people’s eyes establishes, as a fact 
of nature, the “mirage” of the desert-sands, which might have 
appeared impossible to those who have never seen it; and when a 
great man seems to mistake for reality some moral or political 
mirage, it is an object of curiosity, if not more, to examine the 
process, and the elements out of which it may have grown. The 
natural mirage is, I believe, a refraction of images transmitted 
through the higher regions of the atmosphere from very distant 
objects, and arranged in some sort of kaleidoscopic fashion by the 
observer’s eye. A political mirage may also be produced by the 
refraction from distant countries of moral impressions, the result 
of heated oratory and imaginative enthusiasm here, concerning 
things liable, at that distance, to be mistaken or misunderstood ; 
and, being so produced, it is taken up, and is represented as 
having an independent value and reality of its own, by the 
same persons, of whose words and ideas it is but the distorted 
resemblance. 

One of the voices, to which we are called upon to listen, tells us 
that every country is the best judge of its own affairs; and it even 
carries that idea to the extent of breaking up a great National 
Organization, hitherto under the controlling authority of one 
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Legislature and an Executive dependent on it, into its component 
parts, and of maintaining that the judgment and the will, not of 
the whole, but of each such component part, ought to determine 
the course of its domestic legislation and domestic government. 
As to Ireland, we are told this explicitly; as to Wales and Scot- 
land, we seem also to be told that it is only for the electors of 
those parts of the United Kingdom to make up their minds, how 
far, and for what purposes, they wish the principle of separate 
nationality to be recognized and applied to themselves. Of what 
further developments the same principle may be capable, we are 
left to imagine, and it is not at all a pleasant exercise of the imagi- 
nation to those who cherish the unity and greatness of their 
country ; because the historical and other ideas, which have thus 
taken shape as to Wales, are certainly capable of other and 
further developments. 

As soon, however, as a British Electorate and a British Parlia- 
ment has failed to recognize the reasonableness and expediency of 
so breaking up the United Kingdom, another voice comes in: and, 
on this entirely domestic question, directly and vitally concern- 
ing (as no one can deny) the peace, prosperity, and greatness of 
the British Empire, we are told that the general opinion of the 
civilized world is on the other side; and (I suppose) that to the 
superior wisdom of such an opinion, on such a subject, some 
deference is due from reasonable, intelligent, and patriotic subjects 
of the British Crown. 

By this sort of appeal, Great Britain, in a matter immediately 
concerning herself, and her own public duty, honour, and interest, 
seems to be put into a secondary place, not to say excluded, even 
as a component part of ‘‘the civilized world.” Strange! not less 
strange when, by processes of computation with which we have 
been made too familiar, that disparagement is limited to England, 
as if England were a less “ civilized” part of the United Kingdom 
than Ireland or Wales, and not a factor of equal value with Scotland 
in forming the opinion of the civilized world. The countrymen of 
Shakespeare and Milton ; of Bacon, Newton, and Locke ; of Somers, 
and the two Pitts; of Burke, Canning, and Peel; of Cobden and 
Bright ; of Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning ; of Davey, Fara- 
day, Huxley, and Darwin, are to stand aside, and are to listen 
with reverence (on such a matter as this) to the judgment of the 
rest of the civilized world ! 

What is civilization? It may, or it may not, be a good test of 
the value of an opinion, that it is entertained by the generality of 
the more civilized part of mankind. That may depend a good 
deal upon the matter to which the opinion in question relates, and 
upon the manner and degree in which it touches or concerns those 
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who are supposed to entertain it. But who are the most civilized 
part of mankind? Those, I suppose, of the highest intellectual 
cultivation, of the most advanced and practised intelligence. Why 
should their opinion be a good test outside Great Britain, and not 
a good test within it? Was the appeal from the “classes” to the 
“masses,” in 1886, an appeal from a lower to a higher degree 
of civilization, or was it the reverse ? 

Here, too, we seem to be in the presence of two voices; one for 
the appraisement of domestic, and the other of foreign opinion. 
If meetings in favour of a certain policy in the Imperial affairs of 
Great Britain are held in a foreign country, it is found desirable to 
know the number of official and professional persons, mayors, 
magistrates, &c., who may be present or represented at each of 
them. If a deputation of admirers of the same policy crosses the 
seas with the tribute of their admiration to its author, the intel- 
lectual element, so far at all events as it can be gathered from 
literature upon the subject of the relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland, is rated at not less, certainly, than its full value. I 
am myself far from thinking, either that the most highly culti- 
vated men are always Superi, or that everything else is Acheron: 
but the “classes” and the ‘ masses” may not unreasonably be 
taken, from an intellectual point of view, as indicating, in one 
country as much as another, two opposite poles: to one of which 
the oracle seems to incline when foreign, and to the other when 
domestic, opinion is concerned. 

But it is time to ask what are the facts, as to this assumed 
opinion of the civilized world? How are they known and estab- 
lished? What is their value? These questions, one would think, 
might have required answers, before any reasonable British poli- 
tician could bring himself to build arguments upon such a foun- 
dation. 

It is certainly not by the froth and foam of partizan news- 
papers or other like literature, in any country, or by popular 
demonstrations of flatterers and admirers, at home or abroad, that 
the prevalence of a genuine and intelligent sentiment, deserving 
to be described as the “opinion of the civilized world,” can be 
established. If, at home, the noisiest persons, and those who put 
themselves most in evidence, are neither always the most civilized 
nor the most trustworthy exponents of a real and solid public 
opinion, still less can they be so (as to British affairs) abroad ; 
where the best and wisest men must be aware that no foreigners 
can be quite so well qualified to judge of the domestic policy and 
affairs of other independent nations as the people of those nations 
themselves ; that foreigners generally have but an imperfect know- 
ledge of the facts in question, and the interests at stake; and 
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that there are some forms and modes of action and demonstration 
as to the internal affairs of other countries, so contrary to the most 
elementary conception of what is internationally proper, as to de- 
prive any (so-called) opinion, of which they may be manifestations, 
of all title to respect. There is no more certain rule (and it is not 
less applicable to international than to private relations), than that 
very little respect is due to those whose conduct and proceedings 
show that they have not a due sense of the respect which they 
owe to others, or of the limits within which their interference in 
the affairs of others ought to be confined. 

If it were possible to ascertain the true state of foreign opinion 
as to British questions, an important and very necessary inquiry 
would be, on which side (speaking generally) are the friends, and 
on which side the enemies, of Great Britain? It is a penalty 
which a great and wealthy nation, with a world-wide Empire, a 
long-established preponderance of maritime power, and a long 
immunity from misfortunes by which most other nations have 
been afflicted, must pay for its greatness, that its power and 
prosperity are regarded with jealousy by many persons in most 
foreign countries ; and that political changes, which might cripple 
that power and diminish that prosperity, would not (by such 
persons) be regarded with any dissatisfaction. The decline and 
ultimate fall of the British Empire (if, unhappily, such an event 
could be brought about) would be contemplated by them with 
very great philosophy, not to say complacency. Assuming, for 
argument’s sake, that in the concession of a separate Parliament 
and Executive to Ireland, there would be danger to the British 
Empire (an assumption which I myself thoroughly believe, and 
which I, therefore, cannot think it unreasonable to suppose 
foreigners may believe also), the tendency of such a policy to pro- 
duce such danger would, in the eyes of those who bear no good 
will to Great Britain, be the very reverse of an objection to it. 
But what to loyal and patriotic subjects of the British Crown can 
be the value of the opinion of foreigners, to whom such a conse- 
quence of the policy which they favour would be either acceptable 
or indifferent? Iask myself, therefore, this question: On which 
side are the friends of Great Britain? On which side are those 
(whether they ought to be called her enemies or not) who would 
not be unwilling to see her depressed and humiliated in the scale 
of nations? Now, I do not doubt that there may be abroad (as 
there are at home) some advocates of a ‘‘ Home Rule” policy for 
Ireland, who really bear towards Great Britain sincere good-will. 
But of those foreigners who bear her such good-will I firmly 
believe that a very great majority would be found on the contrary 
side. And, on the other hand, I doubt very much whether, of 
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those to whom the depression and humiliation of Great Britain in 
the scale of nations might be an object of desire, or not unaccept- 
able, there would be found so much even as a single man who 
was not on the “ Home Rule” side. ‘‘The universal accclaim ” 
(wrote Mr. Goldwin Smith* in August last) ‘of all the enemies 
of England, both in Europe and in America, which greeted Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal, was a sufficient warning to a loyal English- 
man.” My own opinion on such a point may be of very little 
value; but I know it to be shared by some extremely impartial 
and competent judges, foreigners, having excellent opportunities 
for forming a correct judgment, bearing perfect good-will towards 
this country, and also perfectly free from any motive or inclination 
to take sides, as partizans, in this or any other question of British 
politics. 

There is another factor in foreign opinion on this subject, 
operating more in some countries than in others, which it will be 
sufficient just to mention—the ecclesiastical. What proportion, in 
Ireland, in England, in the United States, or elsewhere, those 
Roman Catholics to whom the disturbance of political systems in 
Protestant countries may appear to offer opportunities for their 
Church, bear to others who do not share their views, I cannot 
tell. Such Roman Catholics there certainly are, and I do not 
doubt that their contribution to the “opinion of the civilized 
world ” would be all on the side of ‘‘ Home Rule ” for Ireland. 

There are some civilized countries, in which it seems to me to 
be quite impossible to conceive the existence (apart from hostile 
feelings towards Great Britain) of a real prevailing public opinion 
contrary in principle to their own deliberate policy, when their own 
honour and interests have been concerned, and to their highest 
and most recent national achievements. I refer, particularly, to 
Italy, and to the United States. 

The unification of the Italian States, under one Central Govern- 
ment, has been the most splendid political achievement of this 
century. But I am at a loss to conceive anything which could 
have a greater tendency to disturb that work, than the establish- 
ment of such a principle of national policy, or such an idea of 
national justice, as that which sets up the claims of Ireland, or of 
Wales, as distinct nationalities, to legislate and govern for them- 
selves in all Irish and all Welsh matters. What would be the 
consequence of the application of such a principle to Sicily, or to 
Sardinia, to Naples, to Florence, to Milan, Venice, Genoa, or 
Turin? It may be, and I can well understand it, that these dif- 
ferent States, all formerly more independent of Rome and of each 
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other than Ireland or Wales has ever been of England within 
historical times, are too sensible of the value of their present share 
in the national greatness of collective Italy, to be capable of being 
seduced towards Separatist movements by any foreign example. 
Yet most of them, probably, have had some sacrifices to make, some 
loss of dignity or of convenience or profit to endure. It would be 
contrary to the general experience of human nature (even if we 
did not know that the Republican principle has always had staunch 
partizans in the Italian peninsula), to suppose that there are not, 
in those component parts of the Kingdom of Italy, elements of 
political discontent. What a focus for agitation by the discon- 
tented, and for revolutionary partizanships, would be afforded by 
the practical affirmation of the “‘Home Rule” doctrine by Great 
Britain, for Ireland, and for Wales, with the (assumed) con- 
currence of the general opinion of the civilized world! 

As to the United States, what was their practical judgment, and 
what their course of action, when the question of their own dis- 
memberment arose? There was a time, when the seceding States 
might easily have persuaded themselves, on grounds more plausible 
than any now applicable to the Irish question, that the general 
opinion of the civilized world was on their side. They had a very 
strong, and by no means undemonstrative, body of partizans in 
England, of various colours ; of those who sympathized always with 
all insurrections, and believed in the rights of all states, and all 
communities of men, to be governed, and to have their political 
relations determined, according to their own choice and will; of 
those who thought that it would be better and safer for the world 
to have the great North-American Power divided into two distinct 
Federations ; of those who had no liking for the Republican form 
of government; of those who cherished old grudges, or expected 
new advantages from the rivalry of independent Powers on that 
Continent. Mr. Gladstone (whether sympathizing personally with 
the seceding States, or not) gave them a practical right to believe 
in his sympathy, by extolling Mr. Jefferson Davis as the maker of 
a nation. Other eminent English statesmen used language more 
or less similar; some would have carried their sympathy far- 
ther than words. France (though always friendly to the United 
States) would have gone the full length of recognition, if she 
could have obtained British concurrence; and I am not sure 
that such a policy might not have prevailed here, but for the 
strong attachment to the Northern cause of such good and true 
Englishmen as Mr. Bright, and the mass of our manufacturing 
population. There were not, indeed, (that I can remember,) any 
votes of municipal or other public bodies in England, as to a matter 
so foreign to their proper functions and duties; but things were 
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done (as everybody knows) which our laws could not then prevent, 
and for which we afterwards had to pay. What was the effect of 
those manifestations of foreign opinion upon the United States ? 
I fear, to excite resentments, perhaps not even yet entirely and 
everywhere forgotten. Certainly not to abate the tenacity of the 
Northern patriots and statesmen in following, at all risks and at 
whatever cost, the course of honour and true wisdom and 
patriotism, in defence of their own National interests; nor could 
they prevent that noble perseverance from being rewarded, in the 
end, with complete success. It is not of such a nation, with such 
and so recent a history, that the true sentiments can be represented 
by those among their citizens, whether Irish or seekers after Irish 
votes, who promote ill-blood between Great Britain and Ireland, 
who appear to regard no means as nefarious when used in the 
service of Irish sedition, and who supply Irish sedition with the 
sinews of war. Whether those are the contributions which we have 
lately heard described as sent over the seas for the purpose of 
enabling Ireland to “‘ assert her constitutional rights in a consti- 
tutional manner,” I do not know. If they are not, Ido not know 
to what the words were meant to refer. If they are, I can only 
recall to mind a speech made at Leeds on the 7th October 1881, 
and judge for myself of the value of any estimate of the opinion of 
the civilized world proceeding from the same man, who, having 
in 1881 made that speech, could in 1887 describe in such terms 
the objects of those contributions. 

‘There are no manifestations of American opinion,” wrote Mr. 
Goldwin Smith * on the 20th of April last, “‘ so far as I can see, in 
favour of the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone and his friends, to which 
it would not be folly and dishonour to defer. The political press of 
the United States, it is true, is Irish and Anti-British in the extreme. 
But where the passions of the Roman Catholic Irish are concerned, 
the political press of the United States is no more free than the 
press of Russia. . . . The politicians are even more slaves to the 
Roman Catholic Irishry than the press. The resolutions which they 
have been passing in different State Legislatures in support of 
Mr. Gladstone are the mere expressions of their fear of a political 
power which the Americans, if they wish to preserve their civili- 
zation unimpaired, will some day have to combat on their own 
account.” In the unanimity with which such resolutions had 
been passed, notwithstanding the obvious impropriety of such 
interference by foreign legislative assemblies with the affairs of 
another country, and the moral certainty that many of the members 
really disapproved of it, Mr. Goldwin Smith saw a plain note of 


* « American View of the Irish Question,” in the Liberal Unionist, of May 25th, 1887. 
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their real character. The protests of those Americans against 
measures to strengthen the law by giving increased powers to the 
Executive Government were confined to the case of Ireland; 
though “ all the other Governments of Europe resort to exceptional 
measures, more stringent than the Crimes Act, when they are 
necessary to repress local disorder.” ‘‘ Americans have, them- 
selves,” he added, “‘ no objection to the use of strong measures of 
repression. On the occasion of the Draft Riots in this city (New 
York), they shot down about a thousand Irish on the spot. In an 
editorial, headed ‘ Short Shrift for Anarchists,’ I find, side by side 
with rabid invective against coercion in Ireland, the intimation 
that ‘a drum-head court-martial is good enough for the enemies 
of the United States and the Constitution.’” And he bore testi- 
mony, from his own knowledge, and from personal intercourse 
with representatives of the professional men, and of the mass of 
native Americans who did not care for the Irish vote, to the fre- 
quency among them of sentiments extremely different from those 
expressed in the periodical literature, and the public demonstra- 
tions, to which he had so referred. As to the multitude, there was, 
of course, great ignorance of facts, increased by continual misre- 
presentation of them. ‘If there is not only ignorance, but some 
misjudgment of England and her statesmen, Americans [he said] 
may well be pardoned; since England is every day being foully 
traduced by those who ought to be the most jealous guardians of 
her honour. Nothing can be more galling or more humiliating 
to an Englishman sojourning in a country which swarms with 
the enemies of Great Britain, than to see the outpourings of their 
malice against her hailed as the utterances of high morality, by 
one who styles himself a British statesman.” 

Of this sort of American opinion, the value is the same now as it 
was in 1880-1885, when the Ministry, of which Mr. Gladstone 
was the head, were making incessant remonstrances against the 
licence allowed to the advocates of outrage, assassination, and 
dismemberment of the British Empire, in the American-Irish 
press. The answers to these remonstrances were always to the 
same effect, that the people and the Government of the United 
States had no sympathy with those persons or their ideas; and 
that they were of too little real importance to require or justify 
notice. The persons in America who bid for the support of these 
sympathizers with the worst forms of Irish disaffection, have no 
more claim to be heard now as spokesmen of the true sentiments 
of the civilized people of the United States, than when Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues were the objects of their unsparing 
invective. 


The respect which I feel for the Dominion of Canada obliges me 
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to take notice (though I do so with regret) of the extraordinary 
resolution against a measure then pending before the British 
Parliament as to exclusively Irish affairs, which was passed in 
their Commons House by a considerable majority on the 26th of 
April last, though I am happy to add that forty-seven members, 
including the Prime Minister of Canada, voted against it. Such 
a vote, instead of giving moral weight to the opinion of those who 
concurred in it, ought to have the opposite effect. It certainly opens 
a new view of some serious difficulties which, in the course of 
time, may arise out of the multiplication of legislatures, capable of 
so widely over-stepping their proper province. What influences 
may have operated to produce that vote, I do not care at present 
to inquire. But, since it has been welcomed by the British states- 
man whose present views it endorsed, I think it not superfluous to 
advert to the same statesman’s reception of a former proceeding of 
the same Colonial Legislature in the same general direction, which, 
in the preamble to this Petition itself, is thus referred to :— 

The Parliament of Canada, in the year 1882, adopted a humble address to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, expressing the hope that a just measure of Home 
Rule would be granted to the people of Ireland. 

What was the answer of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, in 1882, 
to that address? I will state it in the words used by the Prime 
Minister of Canada, in the debate of the 26th April last :— 


It was a solemn answer by Her Majesty’s Government to the respectful and loyal 
Address, the contents of which I have just spoken of; and we were told that, while 
any representations which were made concerning the interests of Canada would be 
listened to with great interest and respect, so far as regarded the subject of our Address 
in 1882, it was the exclusive province of Her Majesty’s Government to deal with, and 
Her Majesty would only listen to Her Imperial advisers. ... It was not the mere 
statement of Lord Kimberley ; because, if you look to the English Hansard, you will 
find that, in answer to a question, Mr. Gladstone used language literally so near ap- 
proaching the language of that despatch, that it was quite clear that he dictated the 
despatch, and was personally responsible for it. He had then a different line of policy ; 
and therefore he snubbed Canada for pursuing a course, which to-day he will perhaps 
thank us for, and be very grateful for? 

I cannot conclude this paper without contrasting the deference 
which we are now asked to pay to the (asserted) opinion of the 
civilized world, on a subject concerning exclusively the internal 
constitution and government of the United Kingdom, with the 
total absence of any deference whatever to what does really 
appear to be the general opinion of other civilized nations upon 
another subject, very interesting to ourselves, and in which all 
those nations have some practical concern: I mean Free Trade. 
It is now more than forty years since we abolished Protection, 
and accepted without reserve the doctrine and practice of Free 
Trade ; hoping, certainly, that we were then inaugurating a new 
era, in which other nations might follow our example, for the 
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general benefit of mankind. Our hopes have been disappointed ; 
the civilized world, outside Great Britain (including the United 
States and most of our own self-governed Colonies), has continued 
in its old course; and seems to be confirmed in it by experience ; 
_ while we have followed our own course too, and have no idea (as 
far as I can judge) of changing it. I am content that Great 
Britain should judge independently, and for herself, in all her own 
internal affairs, Free Trade included; but if I were asked whether 
I thought the opinion of other nations worthy of more attention as 
to the proper constitutional relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the proper way of performing the duties of govern- 
ment in Ireland, than as to Protection and Free Trade, I should 
certainly not hesitate to answer that question in the negative. 


SELBORNE. 
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THE COUNTRY CLERGY. 


“‘ Are the clergy popular?” is a simple question that cannot be 
met with a simple answer, negative or affirmative. Laudantur 
ab his, culpantur ab illis. Few, however, of the clergy who are 
candid and capable observers can fail to feel that they are exposed 
to currents of dislike, which, though hitherto hidden and secret, 
are daily rising to the surface more and more. Efforts to disparage, 
or rather to slander the clergy, and especially the country clergy, 
have been for many years unceasing, and are fully known only to 
those who love to spread the slanders, and those who love to 
swallow them. It is time that an effort was made to defeat, or at 
all events to drag into the light of day, these calumnies, which are 
mischievous chiefly because they are secret and insidious. 

The writer of this article feels that he is under a disadvantage 
in being himself a country clergyman ; none the less he hopes that 
by breaking a lance in defence of his order, he may induce laymen 
whose words will carry more weight than his own to raise their 
voice in defence of an order of men which has been attacked in a 
manner as un-English as it is unjust. 

Let me begin by admitting that there is a sort of popularity 
which the clergy neither desire nor deserve, if they are true 
servants of their Master. The Founder of the Christian religion 
has warned all his followers of the danger they are in when all 
men speak well of them; unless we are false prophets, we must 
often be at enmity with the world; and we are, therefore, taught 
to ‘‘marvel not if the world hate us”; but the good opinion of 
the good is a source of strength which the best of men cannot 
disregard, if they are to do good work; and I admit that we are 
in danger of losing some of this strength at a time when we most 
need it. I admit that, at present, we are under a cloud; and that 
the rain-drops, which now and then fall on our heads, are not as 
the morning dew, but are hot and angry, and warn us of a storm 
that may soon burst upon us in all its fury. 

All I would assert is that if we are thus held in low esteem by 
some whose good opinion we need, the fault is not entirely ours, 
but lies also at the door of those who have left no stone unturned 
to weaken our influence and damage our character. I maintain 
that the country clergyman does not deserve all the bitter hatred 
which is secretly stirred up against him; that he is often an 
inoffensive sort of person, sometimes is even a good and useful 
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member of society, and seldom, if ever, is the ‘‘ monster unto 
many,” that he is represented to be by his anonymous assailants. 

I. I wish to show that the country clergyman’s position is one 
which, however blameless he may be, must expose him to some 
unpopularity. 

The day of clerical magistrates is almost at an end; but there 
can be no doubt that some of the dislike of the parson felt by the 
labourer owes its origin to his dislike of the magistrate. Many 
of a magistrate’s duties are unpleasant to perform, and make him 
unpopular with a certain class. At a political meeting, held during 
the recent elections, the rising of an excellent magistrate (a lay- 
man) was greeted with many groans; these were started by an 
elector who prefaced his interruption with the naive remark, ‘‘ He 
gave me a month.” Hine illi gemitus! It may be said that the 
class which thus comes into collision with the magistrates is small 
and of no weight ; but, though a small, it is a noisy class, and one 
which makes itself heard at election time, and seldom on the side 
of Church or of State. Moreover, those who know the country 
well must have discovered that even the honest and hard-working 
labourer feels a certain sort of sympathy with those who suffer 
from the law of the land, and a certain sort of antipathy to those 
whose duty it is to enforce it. The advance of education, and the 
panacea of Household Suffrage will soon remove this prejudice, 
but at present it is not extinct. 

Before I pass on I would observe that very few parsons covet 
the honour of writing “J.P.” after their names. I believe that 
those who decline that honour are far more in number than those 
who accept it; and I also maintain that clerical magistrates have 
had scant justice done to them. It is untrue to say that they are 
cruelly severe in their decisions; their voice has been more often 
raised on behalf of mercy than of stern justice; they have often 
incurred the dislike of their fellow magistrates and fellow guardians 
by defending the cause of the poor ; and though instances may be 
brought forward of clerical magistrates whose conduct has been 
foolish and wrong-headed, is there any class of men that has never 
incurred such accusations ? Even the wisest of statesmen have 
been accused of folly, and the grandest of men, even of old men, 
is not always perfect in all his ways. 

But there are other duties which the parson ought not to avoid, 
and which, however gently and judiciously he may perform them, 
expose him to the dislike of not a few of his poorer fellow- 
parishioners. I believe that the shepherd deals gently with the 
errings and strayings of his flock ; I believe that he makes allowance 
for the weaknesses of human nature, and for the sinful affections 
of those who are of like passions with himself; yet the kindest of 
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spiritual pastors can hardly take the same view of certain sins that 
is taken by a writer in the Contemporary Review,* some little time 
ago, whose attack on ‘‘ the church and the village,” if it produced 
any effect at all, must, by its grotesque unfairness, have opened 
the eyes of all who think to the injustice which such persons mete 
out to the parson of the village. Nor can the said parson take 
the view of the sin of drunkenness which Mr. Crowhurst, the 
writer of the aforesaid article, imputes to the clergy.t He may 
sometimes notice faults that it would be wiser not to notice; he 
may pass unnoticed faults which a higher moral courage would 
lead him to reprove—humanum est errare—still, as a rule, he is not 
heedless of the apostolic injunction to ‘‘reprove, rebuke,” as well 
as to ‘‘ exhort with all long-suffering of doctrine,” and thus he is 
sometimes regarded by some of his parishioners as a proctor is re- 
garded by the undergraduate, or a schoolmaster by a peccant pupil. 
I believe that in times past he has even done policeman’s work in 
his parish (without policeman’s pay) ; but as Mr. Crowhurst assigns 
much of the moral improvement of our villages to our police force, 
I need not defend this occasional appearance of the parson in times 
past as a guardian of the peace. 

The dislike thus incurred the parson ought not, and does not, 
wish to avoid, if he is the right man in the right place; the 
stray sheep soon find that the shepherd smites them friendly, and 
from no love of smiting; that if he sometimes reproves, 

He longs to comfort where he must condemn ; 


but a good deal of the parson’s unpopularity arises in this way. 
Only those who have a practical knowledge of village life can 
appreciate the extreme delicacy of the relations of parson and 
people in this respect. The parson is thus often regarded with 
an unfriendly eye, not only by those who have erred, but also by 
their respectable friends and relations, who resent ‘‘ the parson’s 
interference,” which he himself can only look upon as one of the 
plainest, as it certainly is one of the most unpleasant, of his duties. 


* See Contemporary Review, November 1885, p. 684. ‘‘ The comfort that religion 
affords to the sufferer upon the hard bed is beyond conjecture. . . The aged woman in 
her younger days may have been the mother of several love-children; the man the 
father of several; but as the way of life declines into the valley of the shadow of death 
the sin appears to pass from the memory, and certainly opposes no obstacle to commu- 
nion with the Maker. The piety, I say, is often touching and profound.” 

If the writer of this strange passage will condescend to learn from an archbishop, I 
advise him to ‘‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” what Trench (Study of Words) 
has written on the immorality of such words as “ love-children.” 

+ Ibid. p. 682. *‘* Of the last class it will be sufficient to say that all those who, on 
the week days, are seen in the public-house, and not unfrequently reeling home, are 
found on Sunday—if they are found in any place of worship at all—sitting at the feet 
of the orthodox teacher. This is not surprising. They hear, if not smoother things 
there, things at any rate more smoothly spoken; and the religious atmosphere is not 
sufficiently charged with spiritual electricity to agitate the conscience painfully.” 
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Again, the pecuniary relations of people and parson must often 
stir up some ill-feeling. Even when the tithe is paid, as it ought 
to be, by the landowner, the tenant has a notion in his head that 
it comes out of his own pocket. Can we wonder at this when we 
hear “‘ educated ” persons complain of the clergy being “ paid out 
of the taxes’? And can we wonder that the farm-labourer believes 
those who agitate him, when they tell him that he “‘ pays for the 
parson,” and that if the tithe were taken from the Church, there 
would be several shillings a week more for him and his family? 
But is there any just cause for ill-feeling against the parson in this 
matter? His right to his tithe stands on much the same ground 
as that of a doctor to his fee, or of a tradesman to payment of his 
bill,* yet it exposes him to much misrepresentation and dislike. 
A reform in this matter of tithe would, I believe, be welcomed by 
none more than by the clergy, whose tithe varies so greatly from 
year to year as to make the amount of their income painfully 
uncertain. 

Again, the parson has been exposed to the envy, and is now, 
(thanks to the “Liberation” Society and the “ Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union” !) exposed to the covetousness of his poorer 
brethren, owing to their exaggerated ideas of his wealth—ideas 
which have been carefully fed and fostered by the enemies of the 
Church. He is accused of being “the best-paid man and the 
idlest in the parish.” 

As regards work there are doubtless times in some small parishes 
when the clergyman may seem to join the ranks of the unemployed; 
but from worry, anxiety, and responsibility he is never quite free. 
And as regards his “‘ pay,” in a large majority of cases, if he had 
on leaving the University become a barrister, solicitor, merchant or 
manufacturer, he would be receiving far more in the way of worldly 
goods than at present falls to his lot. The rectory may be “ the 
best house in the parish,” but if those who cry out against the 
wealth of the clergy would take the trouble to examine facts, they 
would find that in most cases the clergyman and his family can 
barely live on the income derived from the Church ; he must either 
have private means, or add to his income by literary or other 
work, or else, as is the case now with many, find it hard to make 
‘the two ends meet.” 

The very house and grounds which, to the jaundiced eye of the 
Liberationist are proof positive of the parson’s wealth, are often 
(experto credite) a serious drawback, owing to the expenses which 
they entail upon him. Here, too, there is room for a reform which 


* I should have added ‘‘ and of a landlord to receive his rent,” but our recent Irish 
experiences have taught us that there is only one robber worse than the landlord who 
asks for his rent, viz. the tenant who has the dishonesty to pay it. 
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would be welcomed by many an under-paid, over-taxed, over-rated, 
over-housed incumbent; it is not the reform which the Libera- 
tionist desires, for it would relieve the parson of much of the 
odium into which his supposed wealth brings him, but it would 
be a reform not in name only, but in reality. And here I would, 
at the risk of appearing presumptuous, express my belief that while 
most of the clergy would gladly see real reforms in the Church 
carried out, the wild schemes of reform falsely so called, which 
are now the fashion, find favour with few; rather than see the 
Church secularized that it may be brought “ into conformity with 
the spirit of the age,” which is one thing to-day, another to- 
morrow, and certainly shows no increasing regard for religion— 
rather than see this, we would cry “‘ Rob and spare not. Disesta- 
blish and disendow us to the last farthing. Take our purse, if you 
will, Mr. Highwayman, but spare our life!” But this is a 
digression. 

An incumbent is often placed in an invidious position as an 
ex officio trustee of parochial charities. I have heard of a charity 
left for the purpose of distributing in church on certain Sundays 
the sum of 1s. to each of the parishioners who have attended 
service. Is the incumbent to administer such a charity which he 
knows must do more harm than good? By doing so he incurs 
the dislike of the honest Nonconformists, and loses the respect 
of many honest Churchmen. Is he to apply for a diversion of the 
charity to some more useful or laudable object? Those who have 
hitherto pocketed their Sunday shilling will miss their usual 
Monday refreshment, and raise the cry ‘‘ He’s robbing the poor.” 
There remains yet a third course. He may resign his trustee- 
ship. But it may be that he is the trustee who knows the poor 
best ; and, if he resigns, he would be accused, and with some justice, 
of shirking a duty to which he has been called by virtue of his 
office, and leaving it in the hands of others less qualified to perform 
it than he is.* 

I have tried to show that we, the country clergy, are unavoid- 
ably exposed by our office to some envy and hatred; that to be 
unpopular is one of the perquisites of our position. 

It may be asked, ‘“‘ Wherein do you differ from others who hold 


* That this sort of difficulty is felt by town as well as country clergy is shown by a 
striking letter, addressed to the Guardian (10th March 1886) by the Vicar of St. 
Jude’s, Whitechapel. Writing in reference to the Mansion House Fund for the relief 
of the unemployed, Mr. Barnet appeals to his brother clergy: ‘‘ That they refuse to be 
almoners of this charity. Already signs are evident of jealousy. The workmen suspect 
their (the clergy’s) motives, and the poor not helped by the gift blame the givers. 
Every year it becomes clearer that if we (the clergy) would have the people value the 
unseen and eternal we must set less store on the help which money must give. We 
must show that our message is better worth having than silver and gold.” 
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responsible posts ? Are not the statesman, the judge, the general, 
the editor all exposed to the same hostile criticism that you clergy 
deprecate in your own case?” To this I would reply that we do 
not deprecate, we accept as part of our position all criticism, un- 
friendly and unfair though it may be, that is open and above board. 
But I would point out that our case, where we complain of it, 
differs from those above-mentioned. Individual statesmen, judges, 
generals, and editors are often attacked; but they are not attacked 
wholesale as a class. Specific charges brought against an indi- 
vidual person are easily met, and rebutted, if unfounded ; it is not 
so easy to defend a class, however unjust and untrue may be the 
charges brought against it; and these charges do the individual 
clergyman much harm, and weaken his power to do good. It 
is true that most of them are vague and unsubstantial, but they 
are all the more injurious ; for to fight a shadow is proverbially 
no easy task. 

II. I now proceed to show that for many years past the clergy 
have not only been criticized in a hostile spirit as individual men, 
but that they have been attacked slanderously and in secret, as a 
lass. The object of these attacks has not been the reform of the 
Church, the improvement of the clergy, the obtaining of recompense 
for any wrong-doing, nor any such thing; but the removal from 
off the face of the earth of a body of men who, even if they hold 
their peace, must by their position be a standing protest against 
the lawlessness of much of our present legislation, and “the spirit 
of the age,” which, at present, seems to be the spirit of covetous- 
ness—a besetting sin which, if unchecked, must soon be the curse 
and ruin of the country. 

Let me point out one special hardship of our position: we are 
not attacked openly by those who know us, and whom we know ; 
such assailants we might meet face to face, and if guilty we might 
make amends ; if not guilty, prove our innocence. Those who bear 
false witness against the parson are not they of his own parish. 
Paid agitators, anonymous pamphleteers, scurrilous leaflets, 
secretly sold or gratuitously circulated, pot-house gossip—these are 
the traducers whom he cannot meet face to face, and who for many 
years have been poisoning the minds of the poor against him. For 
much of this calumny the Agricultural Labourers’ Union has to 
answer. I have no wish to attack Mr. Arch personally; with 
many of my brother clergy, I have admired his courage, zeal, and 
undoubted ability. I give him full credit for pure and honest 
motives, though he may have fallen into inaccuracies of statement 
which, if they had been made by a clergyman, in or out of the 
pulpit, would have made the country ring with outcries against 
the lying and dishonesty of the clergy. But while I wish Mr. Arch 
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well where he does good work, I maintain that the Agricultural. 
Labourers’ Union has for many years vilified the country clergy by 
the speeches of its agitators and by its publications. 

The method of attack is crafty : the agitator addresses a meeting. 
of labourers; cheered by the claqueurs who often accompany him, 
he soon begins to hold up the parson as a mark for the scorn and 
hatred of his hearers. He is, however, in most cases careful to. 
abstain from an attack on the parson of the parish in which he is 
speaking; he tells his hearers that he has not a word to say 
against their parson, whom he believes to be a good and kind man ;. 
he wishes there were more like him, for, he regrets to say, good. 
parsons are rare birds. Elsewhere, the parsons rob and crush the 
poor man ; charge outrageous rents for allotments ; are the enemies 
of education ; dumb dogs that worry the flock; wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, &c. &c. Then follow wondrous accounts of the different 
enormities he has known different parsons commit; no names, no. 
dates, no localities are given, except in the vaguest manner. Loud 
groans and cries of ‘‘ shame ” follow, and the labourer has received 
his first lesson in the Liberationist School; and soon, though he 
knows his vicar is the first man he would send for in sickness, or 
turn to in time of trouble, he joins with a light heart in the cheer- 
ful cry of ‘“‘ Down with the Church!” I have not gone out of my 
way to unearth these assailants of the clergy, but that this is no 
imaginary description, the following history will show: 


Accipe nunc Danaum insidias, et crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes. 


At an open air meeting held in the village of Pulloxhill, Beds,. 
Mr. W. Hayward, agent of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
stated, among other things calculated to prejudice the labourers. 
against the Church and parson, that the vicar of his native parish 
received £1,400 a year, and did nothing for it. The Rev. A. C. 
Ranger, vicar of Pulloxhill, wrote to Mr. Hayward for the name of 
the said parish, and received the following reply :— 

REVEREND Sir, 


In reply to yours of the 13th, I beg to say that although I sometimes refer to 
the fact in my speeches of the parson having £1,400 a year, I never name the place, and 
I hope you will excuse me not doing so now. I may just say that I frequently refer to 
facts in my public utterances in connection with some of the poorest of people as well 
as some of the well-to-do; and yet in neither case could I be induced to give names 
either of person or place, when I think it best not todo so. I regret I do not see my 
way to oblige. 


I am yours respectfully, 

Kingsley Park, Northampton, W. Haywarp. 

August 17th, 1885. 

The vicar of the parish referred to having seen this letter, wrote 
to Mr. Ranger, and stated that the net value of his living did not 
exceed £600 a year, from which a considerable sum had to be de- 
ducted for subscriptions to parochial charities ; the vicar had a short 
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time ago bought premises at a cost of £320 to provide a Coffee Club 
and Workmen’s Club Room for his parishioners. There are two 
churches in the parish-(Blockley), and on the previous Sunday the 
vicar had opened the Girls’ Sunday-school at 9.80, attended the 
Boys’ Sunday-school at 9.50, performed divine service and preached 
at 11 .m., catechized and baptized infants at 3 p.m., performed divine 
service and preached at 6 p.m. He had also provided for evening 
service and sermon at the district church. As the Northampton 
Daily Chronicle added, in its report of some of these facts, ‘ com- 
ment is needless.” Those who care to see the further and 
complete unmasking of this agitator will find a second letter from 
him, addressed 7th October 1885, to the Northampton Daily 
Chronicle, and a crushing reply from Mr. Ranger in the same 
journal, October 15th. In his second letter Mr. Hayward pro- 
fesses not to know the meaning of the word “ net” income; he 
asserts that his statements did not refer to the present vicar 
(though in his address he used the present tense), but to the years 
1840-1856. Mr. Ranger, in his reply shows that Mr. Hayward’s 
statements would be as untrue if applied to the Vicar of Blockley 
in 1840-1856 as they are untrue of the present vicar. The full 
correspondence was, I believe, published at the time in the afore- 
said journal, and also in the Guardian, Church Bells, and the Beds 
Standard. 

But the agitators’ work is less insidious than that of the pam- 
phlets and leaflets sown broadcast through the land. One quota- 
tion will suffice. I would spare the reader, if I could, the disgust 
of reading it. It comes from The Farm Labourers’ Catechism 
(price 1d.) prepared by the chairman of the North Essex district 
of the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union :— 


VII. CommMaNDMENT. 
If a landowner, farmer, or parson assail the chastity of thy wife or daughters, (and 
seduce them from the paths of virtue, thou shalt not call this adultery, but be thankful 
for their condescension in thus honouring thee. 


I will not sicken the reader by quoting the parody of the Lord’s 
Prayer, or any more of the blasphemies of this vile production ; 
but if it be urged that such abominable trash can only poison the 
minds of those who produce it, I reply that no trash is too abomin- 
able to be swallowed by those who have a craving for such unna- 
tural diet. Scott,* discussing the charges of detestable cruelty 
brought against the French nobility at the end of the last century 
tells us that ‘it was gravely stated that a seigneur of a certain 
province possessed a feudal right to put two of his vassals to death 
upon his return from hunting, and to rip their bellies open, and 
plunge his feet into their entrails to warm them.” 


* Life of Napoleon, vol. i. p. 117. 
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I am not aware that any such “fiction of unutterable horror” 
has yet been brought as a charge against the English clergy at the 
close of the nineteenth century ; but it is not outside the region of 
possibility that, were such a charge gravely made, it would be as 
gravely accepted, or at best dismissed with the qualifying comment 
‘* Well, if they don’t, they would, if Muster Arch ’ud let ’em.” 

But I must mention briefly, many points remaining, on which 
I could enlarge. The clergy are falsely represented as taking no 
interest in the education of the labourers, because they prefer 
Voluntary to Board School, a preference in which they do not stand 
alone. A clergyman told me that he was once in the same rail- 
way carriage with some artizans, and asked them why they dis- 
liked the clergy. The reason they gave was that the clergy were 
opposed to the education of the ‘poor; but they opened their eyes, 
and admitted that they must have been misled, when he told them 
that the schools in his parish had been built, and for many years 
carried on, at his own sole expense; and that his was not a soli- 
tary case in country parishes before the Education Act of 1870. 
The country clergy have been held up as enemies of the allotment 
system, whereas they have been its chief supporters, and, in many 
parishes, its originators.* 

Many of us have reason to doubt the blessings likely to be 
conferred on the labourer by giving him land which, if properly 
cultivated, will deprive him of his regular wages, or at least 
diminish them; but, both in theory and in practice, the clergy 
have advocated the claims of the labourer to as much land as he 
can lawfully obtain and profitably cultivate. Our attempts to 
help the poor in their distress are held up to scorn as acts of 
insulting condescension, or payments of conscience money, &c. 

Nowhere has the strange theory of “ransom” been more 
poisonously taught than in rural districts. To all this, and even 
more, we might resign ourselves, if we could foresee any good 
result from it. But what good can come from evil-speaking, lying, 
and slandering ? That we have our faults as a class and as men, 
we are ready to admit; but— 

Use every man after his desert, and who shall ’scape whipping. 

Were all classes thus used, doubtless many a cassock and even 
a few chasubles would have to be stripped off, that the clerical back 
might receive due chastisement. But would the clergy stand alone ? 
Are they the only class which contains ‘‘criminous” members? 
If stern Justice, scourge in hand, were to use us all after our 


* In my own Parish (Houghton Conquest) the allotment system was originated by 
the Rector, the late Rev. Thomas Archer, and afterwards extended by a clerical land- 
owner, the late Rev. Lord John Thynne. It has recently been improved by the Duke 
of Bedford, who has apportioned a piece of garden-land to each of his cottages. 
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deserts, would there not be a stripping off not only of some 
cassocks, but also of some ermine robes, court dresses, nay even 
of some smock-frocks and home-spun coats? Should we not see 
judges, generals, doctors, butchers, and bakers, nay, even now and 
then a heaven-born statesman, or a regenerator of society, bare- 
backed and trembling before the judicial lash? Why victimize, 
above all others, one class, and that, on the whole, not a very 
criminous class? The clergy do not complain of their faults and 
failings being freely criticised ; what they do complain of is secret 
calumny. 

Lies “gross as a mountain,” but uttered in secret and printed 
anonymously, and, therefore, not ‘‘ open and palpable,” nor easy 
to refute, have for several years past been poisoning the minds 
of one class, the farm labourers, against another class, the 
country clergy. Can any good come of this? The setting of 
class against class is mischievous enough when it is practised 
openly ; but the secret slandering of a class whose influence is 
still great, and has hitherto been exerted, on the whole, for 
good, must in the end bring serious evil on all classes. 

Serious times are coming. What is the full meaning of the 
phrase “the coming democracy”? is a question which no living 
man can answer with certainty. If it means that the peer, the 
squire, the farmer, the parson are to be pulled down, that a single 
class, self-called ‘‘ the Democracy,” may rise on their ruin, the 
former classes may fall, but they will not fall alone; and those 
who have pulled down and destroyed them may ‘share the fate 
of the Israelitish champion, who, brought into the house of Dagon 
to make sport for the festive assembly, ended by pulling it 
down upon the heads of the guests, and upon his own.”* Di, talem 
avertite casum ! 

But if ‘the coming democracy” means that honesty and 
truth, piety and virtue, patriotism and industry are to be 
honoured and encouraged, wherever they may be found; that 
class is to be brought into closer contact with class, not by the 
pulling down of any one class, but by the gradual elevation of 
those who have not hitherto had their full share of the good 
things, moral, social, and material, of this life, then no more 
willing and few more able allies of such a movement will be 
found than the much-abused clergy.t 

* Scott, Life of Napoleon, vol. i. p. 56. 

t Many of the clergy will endorse the words of the Vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, 
written by him ina letter which I have already quoted :— 

‘* The rich have not yet realised their brotherhood with the poor. They treat them 
as beings with lower wants and lower aims; they give them relief, and forget they 


need knowledge, pleasure, the means of life. It is for us to give a practical turn to our 
preaching that all in Christ are equal.” 
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As visitors of the cottage they have “‘ heard the deep sighing 
of the poor”; they have witnessed the calm fortitude with 
which many bear poverty, pain, and sickness; they know more 
of the poor and their virtues than falls within the ken of the 
professional agitator. They can sympathise with their failings, 
even when it is their duty to disapprove of them. 

If they stand aloof from the wild schemes of those who 
threaten to plunder the rich, promise to enrich the poor, and 
will end, if they have their way, by ruining all classes, the 
clergy are only doing what they deem right. If we are in 
error, convince us of it by fair and open arguments; but to 
slander us behind our backs, to endeavour by every, sort of abuse 
and misrepresentation to alienate us from the cause of the poor, 
and the poor from the Church, is dishonest and un-English, and 
will in the end do good to no one. 


E. W. Bow.ine. 


| 
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Tue memory of the gifted and unfortunate Ludwig II. of Bavaria, 
his life of mysterious seclusion, with its bright dawn and tragic 
end, its deeds born of generous impulse, its eccentricities only attri- 
butable to aberration, the anachronism of his very existence amid 
nineteenth-century contemporaries who had lost faith in the 
divine right of kings, are fast passing out of the domain of history 
into that of legend. Therefore the vision of him evoked in 
Wagner’s letters to Frau Wille, which have lately appeared in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, instead of dispelling the charm of this Prince’s 
almost fabulous aspect, serves but to heighten the glamour that 
surrounded one whom Wagner had a right to call his “ guardian 
angel,” his ‘‘ good genius” (der holde Schirmherr seines Lebens). 

_In the year 1864 Wagner had taken refuge at Mariafeld from the 
complication of worries and troubles that for the time being 
paralysed his energy and lamed his genius. Thither the young 
king’s envoy sought him and the painful episode ended, says the 
authoress of these memoirs, ‘‘as sorrow ends in fairyland, by 
marvellous good fortune, shed like golden rays by the hand of a 
king on the o’er-clouded brow of the master of sweet sounds. . . .” 
And she adds, ‘‘ The artistic enthusiasm that led the royal youth 
to send his envoy to Mariafeld in search of the master was not only 
a stroke of luck for Wagner, but a gain for the whole world, which 
venerates and loves the poet-musician in his works.” 

Of Mariafeld itself, the friendship of whose inmates was a staff in 
Wagner’s need, its chatelaine tells us that it stands on a slight 
eminence which commands the lake of Zurich, ‘‘a wide terrace 
embosomed in gently undulating meadows and vineyards. The 
modest house surrounded by its garden has an old-world dignity 
of its own that betrays its patrician origin. Two ancient walnuts, 
and a tall, proud plane tree, rear their heads in the open space 
before the flight of steps in front of the house. The clear fresh 
water of a running stream, at that time overhung by two willows, 
still counts among the blessings of Mariafeld. From house and 
garden you can see the lake and the beautifully-cultivated lands of 
its opposite shore, where one orchard nestles against another. 
The magnificent chain of the Glarner Alps stretches from the 
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south into the far distance. When for the first time I saw the 
snowy heights shining rosy in the setting sun, and the solemn 
voices of the Sunday bells rang across the lake, while my boys 
played under my eyes in the garden below, I felt myself drawn by 
a sweet spell to my new home.” 

Such was Mariafeld in 1850, when after the Schleswig-Holstein 
struggle, Herr and Frau Wille, with their children and household 
gods, exchanged the turmoil of their native Hamburgh for peace 
and rest. Francois Wille, journalist, politician and patriot, had 
served the losing side with arm and pen, with heart and soul, but 
after the battle of Idstedt and the ensuing diplomatic defeat, that 
yielded up the duchy to Denmark, he chose to wait the turn of 
events in voluntary exile. Zurich, with its university and its 
influx of German culture, its smiling prosperity and its colony of 
distinguished Germans was a suitable and attractive spot whereon 
to pitch his tent until the turn of the tide should once more bring 
the hope of a united Germany and better times. Mariafeld was 
situated within a mile of the old city, and the Willes were no 
sooner established there than their pretty country-house became 
the favourite resort of the most genial and intellectual society of 
the place. Old college friends gathered round their hospitable 
hearth: Ludwig, the physiologist; Mommsen, the historian (the 
two latter had chairs in the Zurich University); the poet George 
Hervegh ; Professor Ettmiller, learned in Scandinavian, Teuton, 
and Anglo-Saxon lore, and many others. ‘ There is no form of 
social gathering,” says Frau Wille, “‘ pleasanter than a little after- 
dinner circle of cultivated men, when ‘Wort und Rede flieszen 
frei’ over a good glass of wine.” No one who has read the 
memoirs of this delightful hostess and staunch friend, and through 
them learnt to know her and her surroundings, will be disposed to 
differ with this assertion. Wagner was, at that time, immersed in 
the study of the Edda, and other Scandinavian literature. This 
pursuit brought him into constant contact with white-haired 
Professor Ettmiiller, who, besides being the friend of Uhland, of 
Bentzel-Sterna, of Follen and of Hervegh, was the highest 
authority of his time on the Saga and myths of northern pre- 
historic times. Through Ettmiller, Frau Wille heard of Wagner's 
sojourn in Zurich, and remembering that she had once met him in 
Dresden, at the house of a Major Serre, before her marriage, 
wrote to renew the acquaintance begun nine years ago, and to 
invite him to Mariafeld. 

“Wagner’s image had been long imprinted on my memory,” 
says Frau Wille; ‘the refined mobile figure, the head with its 
powerful brow, the piercing eye, and the deep lines round the 
small, firmly-closed mouth. A painter who sat next to me called 
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my attention to the straight, prominent chin, which might have 
been carved in stone, and lent a remarkable character to the face. 
Wagner’s wife had an agreeable appearance ; she was lively and 
chatty, and seemed to be particularly at home in society. He was 
very animated, self-contained, but amiable and natural.” 

Wagner’s first visit to Mariafeld was on a Sunday in May 1852. 
He was accompanied by George Hervegh, whose Poems of a 
Contemporary had made so strong an impression on his country- 
men, and, on subsequent occasions, by his (Wagner’s) wife, with 
whom he frequently spent whole days under the Willes’ roof. 
The ladies would sit drinking coffee, waiting for their lords to 
join them, under the walnut trees in the garden, while Frau Minna 
Wagner recounted how she and her husband had saved their lives 
by flight, just as the Russian soldiery entered Dresden. ‘Her 
husband had done no wrong,” said Frau Minna; “he had only 
watched from the tower for the troops from the villages, that were 
to have come to the relief of the town. He had not stood upon 
the barricades, as had been reported; he had not seized any 
arms. . . .” They had endured much together, but the horror of 
the remembrance of the last days in Dresden was harder to endure 
than their early struggles. Now she could breathe freely again, 
and was a thrifty and efficient helpmeet to him in their pleasant 
dwelling in Zurich. Wagner’s admiring friends were happy to 
welcome his wife along with him. 

Frau Wille was an accomplished pianiste, but her husband and 
George Hervegh were not musical. ‘‘ What matter?” said Richard 
Wagner ; they had “‘life, their society helped him to see clear in 
his own thoughts.” Ludwig talked physiology, Wille discussed 
Carlyle and Stuart Mill; literature, art, and philosophy were the 
common domain of all. The gentlemen generally passed their 
mornings in Herr Wille’s own room. When his wife was present 
she busied herself with her needlework, listening to every word, 
but seldom taking part in the conversation. ‘‘The custom of the 
time,’ she says, quaintly, “to which I am indebted for education 
and culture, forbade a woman to discuss things that she only knew 
superficially, without having gone to the bottom of them. I had 
read immensely in my earliest youth; a restless, fervid longing 
had led me into the world of wonders where the thoughts of great 
men reign and have their being, but neither my father nor other 
men I esteemed would have been agreeably impressed had I aired 
my knowledge for their benefit ; besides, I knew so well how poor 
it was. A learned woman, a blue-stocking! ’tis a terror to the 
heart of man. I had learnt this lesson in English and in German.* 


* Eliza Wille, born Sloman, was the daughter of a wealthy Hamburg ship-owner of 
English extraction. 
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So, because I liked to please, and especially to please those I loved, 
I preferred to hold my peace, and to write my own thoughts on 
whatever moved or interested me. . . .” 

Hervegh had brought the works of Schopenhauer to Mariafeld. 
Wagner and Wille were very much impressed by them. Wagner 
devoured and absorbed their contents with amazing speed. ‘“‘ He 
and Hervegh marvelled at the solving of the riddle of life. 
Renouncement and Askese, that was the goal for humanity; and 
yet Weltentsagung, saintly virtue, must have been an empty word for 
men “‘ who needed the world for their existence and the development 
of their energies, while they were neither inclined to despise nor to 
renounce the pleasures of life,” observes Frau Wille, dryly. They 
unearthed forgotten treasures of ancient Hindoo wisdom and 
extolled the purity of Buddhism, discussed art and poetry in the 
true epicurean spirit, and rejoiced in the doctrine of the moral 
irresponsibility of man for his actions. But she who sat at their 
feet was no convert to what appeared to her as perverted morality 
and weak logic. The “divine right of passion” paled before her 
sense of the sacredness of family ties and their attendant duties, 
of manly honour and woman’s faith and truth, of steadfastness 
and nobility of purpose. She was offended at Wagner’s saying, 
about this time, that the love of Mary Magdalene for the ‘‘ Prophet 
of Nazareth” was a magnificent subject for the stage. To quote her 
own words—‘“ I looked at him in amazement and left the room.” 
Yet she owns that Parsifal, the last pearl in his casket, the drama 
of the knightly priest and the woman delivered from the powers 
of evil, was the outcome of the thought that came to him in 1852. 

When summer came, the habitués of Mariafeld dispersed, but in 
the autumn, Wagner returned thither to rest after hard work. He 
would often leave the philosopher’s circle to join Frau Wille and a 
sister who was staying with her. Of the work he had in hand he 
never spoke, but often of the delights of temporary idleness, and 
his good temper always betrayed his satisfaction in the progress of 
his work. He would often take his seat at the piano and play 
Lohengrin and Tannhaiiser to them from memory, while he 
explained the action of the drama and hummed the words of the 
libretto. ‘It was an extraordinary means of giving us an insight 
into Wagner’s thought and theory ; by it we realised what we could 
neither see with our eyes nor hear with the voices of a powerful 
orchestra.” Then there were pleasant mountain and boating 
excursions and cheery lingerings over the supper table. While the 
host told tales of his adventurous past, much poetry was quoted 
and politics were discussed. Sometimes these politics raised such 
a storm, that two out of the trio would decree the annihilation of 
Germany in their wrath. “Art and culture, manners and morals 
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were bad at bottom and wholly irredeemable. The people were 
entitled to burn down the castles and palaces that sheltered their 
tyrants. Wille would observe that they had had their way in 
Brunswick, and the taxpayers had rebuilt the castle again at their 
own very heavy expense.” One day Wagner said to the ladies: 
“«* The two others are root-digging again, there’s no saying when 
they will have done,’ he laughed, as he opened the piano. Before 
he began to play, he explained the character of the Ninth Sym- 
phony (Beethoven’s) and indicated the necessity of the chorus and 
of the Hymn to Pleasure to complete the great tone-structure. 
He played at first with full chords ; suddenly his hand was arrested, 
and he said: ‘ Now listen. The Muses enter, leading a band of 
youths to the sound of martial music :— 
Froh wie seine Sonnenfliegen, 
Durch des Himmels pricht’gen Plan 


Wandelt, Briider eure Bahn 
Fredig wie ein Held zum siegen.’ 


He said the verses in an undertone to himself, and then struck 
the notes. Since then I have often listened to the Ninth Symphony 
with full orchestra, but that Allegro vivace alla Marcia, I never 
heard but once. No conductor and no orchestra ever gave me 
sensation of the Muse’s approach as did Wagner’s touch upon 
the keys; pianissimo, as if treading on clouds, but ever moving 
nearer and nearer in perfect rhythmic motion. ...” Then came 
the mighty chorus which he played with all his power, but broke 
off suddenly, saying: “I can’t play the piano. Besides you don’t 
applaud. lLet’s make an end of it.” 

At Christmas-time Wagner read them the poem of the Nibelungen 
Trilogie that he had just completed. He read aloud for three. 
evenings late into the night. On the third evening Frau Wille’s 
youngest boy was lying ill of fever, and called for her. Wagner 
was displeased because she left the room while he was reading. 
Next morning he observed that ‘‘ the illness was not a mortal disease ; 
it was bad criticism on an author to go away while he was reading, 
and he nick-named me ‘ Frika.’ The name stuck to me; I did 
not protest against it. A few days later we left for Hamburg; my 
husband went on to Paris. We did not see our home and our 
friends again until spring came upon the land.” 

In the year 1853 Wagner and his wife lived in the Zeltwego in 
Zurich. Frau Minna was an agreeable hostess. Liszt, who had 
just produced Lohengrin at Weimar, came to visit his friend there, 
and tell him of its success, for Wagner had never seen Lohengrin 
on the stage. Herr Wille, who was present, asked Liszt if he 
could not use his influence in Weimar to compass the possibility 
of Wagner’s return to Germany. But Liszt replied that he knew 
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of no position and of no stage that were adapted to Wagner’s 
necessities. He needed a stage, singers, orchestra, in short, 
everything after his own mind. ‘ That would cost over a million,” 
said Herr Wille. Then suddenly Liszt, breaking into French, 
according to his wont when under the influence of great excitement, 
eried, “Il aura! Le million se trouvera.” Soon after that the 
Wagners gave a supper party. Towards the end of the feast, 
Wagner disappeared for a moment, and returned in the uniform 
of a Saxon Court Kapellmeister. His movements were rather 
constrained, he came in rubbing his hands, and smiling with good- 
natured irony. ‘Ja, ja, Minna,” he said to his wife, “ it was all 
very pretty, and I found favour in thy sight, chen? Poor wife, 
what a pity that the uniform is too tight for me now!” Yet it 
was the uniform that Karl Maria von Weber had worn contentedly 
enough, thought Frau Eliza; but ‘‘ Wagner had indeed outgrown 
it, his mighty spirit gave him no peace.” As the winter wore on, 
other revolutionary spirits joined the circle, and these worthy 
people would sometimes wax so bloodthirsty, and especially so 
noisy, that Wagner fled from them and sought the quiet of Frau 
Eliza’s room. It is evident that Wagner the political refugee was 
a person of minor importance in the eyes of Wagner the Meister- 
singer. Passionately as Wagner felt his political grievances, they 
were always subordinate to his private ones. Although his subse- 
quent influence on the condition of Europe through his hold on 
Ludwig II., was much greater than even he knew it to be, it is 
probable that, had not Paris laughed his Tannhduser and his 
Lohengrin to scorn, Prussia might not have been able to count on 
the Bavarian Contingent; and the Franco-German War would 
have been indefinitely prolonged, and, perhaps, have ended diffe- 
rently. But these times were yet to come, and, meanwhile, the air 
was full of the rumours of German party struggles, insults, duels, 
and fiery newspaper articles. 

To escape the ennui of it all, the three inseparables, Hervegh, 
Wille, and Wagner, started on a pedestrian tour, which was soon 
converted into a carriage journey. When they reached the Italian 
lakes, Wagner, who could not tear himself away, allowed his 
friends to return without him, and sent for his wife and his dog 
“Peps.” The summer saw them back in Zurich. An enthusi- 
astic admirer, a German merchant, and a few others had enabled 
Wagner to attract foreign artists to Zurich, so that selections from 
his works could be performed in the theatre of the town. The 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. He was appointed judge at the 
forthcoming musical contest (Stingerfest) of the Canton Wallis. 
“But Wagner disapproved of the unison of four men’s voices. A 
chorus wanting in women’s voices was his aversion. . . . So 
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although he had accepted the flattering invitation at the last 
hour, the eagerly-expected umpire sent an excuse.” 

In the winter Wagner directed the concerts in the Museumsaal, 
and proved himself the unrivalled conductor we wot of, although 
the means at his disposal were mediocre. Frau Wille remembers 
his directing the overture of Weber's Freischutz in such a manner 
that she “joyed because the beautiful flourished upon earth.” 

In the autumn of the year 1854, Liszt, accompanied by his old 
friend, Princess Wittgenstein, and her daughter, paid a second 
visit to Wagner. Liszt invited a brilliant company to the Hotel 
Bauer, to hear as much of the Nibelungen as the Master had set 
to music. The enthusiasm was unbounded. Liszt stretched out 
his two hands in warm congratulation to his friend. Liszt and 
the Wittgensteins, with Wagner, spent many a pleasant hour at 
Mariafeld. 

Wagner’s exile in Zurich was certainly devoid of hardship. It 
was brightened by intercourse with tried and congenial friends, by 
the admiration and esteem of all who came in contact with him, 
(‘‘ Everyone,” says Frau Wille, ‘‘ was honoured who could show 
courtesy to Wagner,’”’) and by intellectual pleasures of no mean 
calibre. 

In 1855 George Hervegh was joined by his beautiful young wife, 
and established himself with her and their children in a delightful 
villa, standing on a green hill, in what is now a suburb of Zurich. 
Wagner and Frau Minna installed themselves in a neighbouring 
villa. Thenceforward he spent less time at Mariafeld, and the 
Willes were oftener in Zurich. Hervegh’s tasteful and luxurious 
house appears to have become by common consent the centre of 
attraction, and there the three families and their ever-widening 
circle, increased by the Italian element Frau Hervegh had intro- 
duced, continued to weave the web of golden hours. 

Of the ten years of his prime spent by Wagner in Zurich, he 
wrote that, ‘‘ shielded by friendship as quickly won as it was trusty, 
he had acquired the right to contest the title of ‘ Protectors of 
the Arts,’ assumed by the conquerors of the revolution.” In the 
peaceful stillness of those years his conception of the Art of the 
Future acquired a definite shape ; he saw that he needed the union 
of every art for the production of the ‘ purely human element ”’ 
in his works. The Nibelungen, the Meistersinger, and Tristan und 
Isolde prove that at that time his power was at its zenith. But 
the Ring der Nibelungen was not destined to be completed on the 
green hill near Zurich. Wagner left for Venice where he finished 
Tristan und Isolde; Frau Wagner, who was in ill health and 
needed rest, for Dresden. During several years his friends in 
Zurich saw him but once. He wrote much in Lucerne; London, 
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Paris, and St. Petersburg were other stages of his wanderings ; 
but Wagner’s life away from Zurich, except the glimpses of it 
obtained in his letters, has, to quote the closing words of this 
memoir, “no place within the frame of these records.” Frau 
Wille’s gleanings from her own notes are confined to personal 
experiences ; she does not profess to follow the steps by which he 
eventually attained the great end he had in view: ‘‘ The fame of 
his achievements and the victorious power of his genius have no 
place in this chronicle, which is merely intended to elucidate his 
letters and certain traits of character.” 

In 1864 Wagner wrote to ask the Willes for the shelter of their 
roof, so that he might finish the Meistersinger in peace and 
comfort. His desire for the retirement necessary for the com- 
pletion of his work had prompted him to refuse an engagement in 
St. Petersburg. The money he would have earned in that capital 
not being forthcoming, he could no longer afford to keep up his little 
establishment at Penzing, near Vienna. ‘‘ Those who, being near 
to him, could appreciate his position, found it possible to under- 
stand, excuse, and extricate him ” from some of its difficulties. 

** As former invitations to pass some time with you had never 
been formally withdrawn, on to them I hang this, for me, most 
important, decisive, last attempt to save my work. I leave it to 
Frau W. to decide whether my workroom shall be in the main 
block, or in the little lodge I once inhabited. Some necessary 
furniture still remains to me. As for the rest, I only ask for food 
and service. In no other way will I give any trouble. . . .” This 
plan was, however, for the time being, not feasible; so Wagner 
wrote Herr Wille that he would be his guest for a short time “ for 
friendship’s sake,” until he could decide on ways and means, and 
almost immediately followed his letter to Mariafield. Herr Wille 
was in Constantinople, whither his wife had not accompanied him, 
because her sons—the elder a graduate of Hohenheim, the 
younger a law student at the Zurich high school—were at home 
for their holidays, and were expecting to enjoy them right heartily. 
But the arrival of the honoured guests necessitated a change in 
their plans. Wagner’s comforts were provided for according to the 
wishes expressed in his letter, he had entire freedom to devote him- 
self to his work, and separate servants were told off to his especial 
service. Visitors from Zurich were denied admission ; no one was 
permitted to break in upon Wagner’s solitude ; even his meals were 
served in his own apartment. He wrote and received many 
letters, he avoided Zurich, although he walked a great deal alone; 
yet he could not settle to his work. ‘I can see him even now,” 
says Frau Eliza, “pacing our garden terrace, in his long brown 
velvet coat and black skull cap, like a patrician who had stept out 
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of the frame of one of Albert Durer’s pictures.”” The rest he 
needed after the troubles that had overwhelmed him, he found at 
Mariafeld, but nothing could free him from the torments of his 
own mind. “In the phase of anguish through which he was 
passing, a son would seek consolation of his mother, had he 
the good fortune to possess her; the strongest man sometimes 
needs the support of an affection that can bear with discontent, 
unjust wrath, and ill-temper, as with passing clouds.” Frau 
Eliza tried to comfort him in the reflection that “ no remarkable 
man existed who had not in the contest with adverse persons 
fought his way through troubles (sometimes of the meanest kind) 
and eventually attained his crown.” So that sometimes when he 
was reminded of the “ greatness’’ that was his portion, in weal or 
woe, he took heart of grace, and consented to look upon his 
troubles as mere passing clouds. He could not work, so he 
poured into his hostess’s ear not only the burden of his present 
troubles, but many details of his existence past and present. He 
told her of his childhood and youth, of his early marriage and 
poverty, of how he had spoilt his wife by always yielding to her, 
“the poor woman who was bound to a monster of genius... 
they might have been so happy together, had she understood 
that it was impossible for a being like himself to exist if his wings 
were bound! What did she know of the divine right of passion 
which he had proclaimed in the death of the banished Walkyrie. 
The sacrifice of her death amid the flames, is the dawn of 
the Gétterddémmerung.” 

“Poor woman!” thought Frau Wille; ‘‘ yet Wagner had loved 
her when they were both young. He must be thinking of her 
lonely life in Dresden. The duty to provide for her maintenance 
must be a weightier anxiety than all his other financial diffi- 
culties.”” She was silent; but he divined her thoughts, for he 
knew that she earnestly desired to help him, but only in accor- 
dance with her feeling for what was “right and good.” He drew 
a letter from his pocket, telling her that it contained the where- 
withal to provide for the necessities that were uppermost in the 
minds of both. ‘In Paris they are graciously pleased to allow 
un tantiéme to the composer whose works are performed in the 
open air!” He would tell her of the comfort and taste of his 
little establishment at Penzing, of his two servants, man and 
wife, and his splendid faithful dog, of his liking for Vienna, “‘the 
only musical town in Germany,” and of a hundred things that 
were interesting, because he told them so well. Surely no one 
was warmer-hearted or more amiable than their illustrious guest, 
thought Frau Wille and her sons! What if expressions of anger 
or disappointed hope, due to his troubled life and stormy fantasy 
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escaped him? ‘‘ Why, the wind must drive the fog asunder, and 
then the sun shines once more.”’ If, however, the sun shone occa- 
sionally, the black clouds appear never to have been far distant. 
One day it was a cold letter from the Court of St. Petersburg that 
nipped his hopes in that direction ; another would bring news of 
troubles nearer home. No sooner did he attempt to settle to his work 
than the post would overwhelm him with worries of every kind ; 
perplexities that paralyzed his every faculty, and disappointments 
which his overstrung nerves converted into the bitterest humilia- 
tion. Of himself he said: “I am differently organized to other 
people ; my nerves are excitable; beauty, splendour, and light I 
must have! The world owes me what I need! I could not 
exist on the miserable pay of an organist like your Master Bach! 
Is mine an unheard of pretension, because I think I have a right 
to the little bit of luxury that pleases me? I, who have given 
delight to thousands—to the whole world.” 

The winter wore on, and Wagner’s mood changed again. He 
devoted his mornings to the Nibe/ungen, and when, in the evening, 
he joined the family circle, he was as amiable and fascinating as 
in the good old days. He played to them, and Frau Eliza felt as 
if she were witnessing ‘the triumph of the power of art over 
material obstacles”; or he spoke hopefully and confidently of 
himself, and it seemed to her as if from afar “she could discern 
the sound of the fanfares of victory.” ‘I know what you are 
driving at,” he once said to her, “ when you tell me that you like 
the homely parlour I have placed my Hans Sachs in. I believe 
I have besides shown him under another aspect; he stands in the 
meadow, in the full light of day, on the day of St. John, while 
town and people cry ‘ All hail!’ because he is the Meistersinger ! 
The world shall marvel when it hears the notes and chords I 
strike in honour of the Meistersinger !” 

Schopenhauer was still his favourite philosopher. ‘ No one,” 
said Wagner, “‘has forced his way further into the spirit of this 
sage than I. Do you remember the message Wille once brought 
me from Frankfort from him? ‘ Thank your friend Wagner in my 
name for sending me his Nibelungen, but he must lay music on the 
shelf; he has more genius for poetry! I, Schopenhauer, am faithful 
to Rossiniand Mozart!’ Do you think I bore the philosopher any 
grudge? Gottfried Semper would never hear of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy; he held that it paralyzed the progress of art. My 
works prove the contrary! Semper could not endure anything 
small or mean. He chose to prove his greatness as an archi- 
tect in grand and noble forms. That is the intention that under- 
lies my work: on that subject we are of one mind.” Suddenly 
he added: ‘ Believe me, my friend, the low miserable world 
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which people like us have to encounter, is an enemy to all 
greatness.” 

The spring brought Herr Wille back to his home, and, once 
more, everything went merrily at Mariafeld. Wagner began to 
revisit his old friends in Zurich, and Mariafeld prepared to reopen 
its hospitable doors, when, suddenly, just as they all had returned 
from an evening walk, a packet of letters was placed in Wagner’s 
hand. There and then he announced his immediate departure. 
Next morning he informed them of his intention to visit Stuttgart, 
Karlsruhe, and Hanover, to see if his works could be performed 
in either of those towns. But first he would need to re-establish 
his health by a course of healing waters. His arrangements 
were completed, he would leave some of his things behind, as 
he hoped to return in the summer, bringing with him Bulow 
and his wife to the neighbouring villa. ‘Then they should 
hear music that would be a pleasure to the liebe Frau.” Herr 
Wille was too surprised to say “ yes,” or “no,” and it is easy to 
discern between the lines of this record that his wife, notwith- 
standing her affection for their guest, and her adoration of his 
genius, was not insensible to the claim of poor desolate Vashti, 
at Dresden, on her sympathy. ‘‘ Freundinn,” said Wagner to 
Frau Wille, before his departure, ‘‘ you know not the magnitude 
of my sufferings, nor the depth of misery that lies before me.” 
“No depth of misery lies before you!” she replied. ‘‘ Some- 
thing is going to happen, I know not what, but it will be 
something good, different to what you think. Have patience, it 
will lead to happiness.” Next day a few lines reached her from 
Basle: ‘‘He would return; she was to keep her friendship for 
him.” To this Frau Eliza’s straightforwardness prompted her 
to reply that she did not approve of his plans, that “ other 
-duties were in store for him and for them.” Two days later 
Herr von Pfistermeister, the King of Bavaria’s secretary, appeared 
at Mariafeld with news that was a startling fulfilment of Frau 
Wille’s prophecy. The Willes could rejoice in the certainty of their 
friend's good fortune when they gave Herr von Pfistermeister 
_good speed on his way to Stuttgart, whence meanwhile Wagner 
was writing as follows :— 
Dear coop Friends, 

‘“‘T answer you in few words because I have told you so much. 

Your wish not to see me back in Mariafeld is in harmony with 
my own feelings on the subject. Let the stormy night of fever, 
‘that even the sweetest sunshine from without could not lighten, 
come to an end.... My immediate future is still uncertain ; 
a doctor I consulted here advises Cannstadt. I like the Eckert 
family, and considerations of some moment ought to bring me 
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in frequent contact with Baron Gall, manager of the Court 
Theatre here. We know that the Christian virtue of hope 
generally leads me to ruin when I put my trust therein. The 
performance of an opera, a ‘function’ I had not attended for 
ever so long, until yesterday, put me sadly out of sorts. 
Remember me to your sister. Forgive me, dear ladies, the 
intolerable anxieties I have caused you.... Never will the 
warmth of my gratitude cool: never! With all my heart 
Your 
RicHaRD WaGNER.” 

Later he writes : 
** Dearest FRIEND, 

**T should be the most ungrateful of mankind did I not at 
once inform you of my immeasurable happiness! You know 
that the young King of Bavaria has sent for me. Yesterday I 
was taken to him. Unfortunately he is so beautiful and in- 
telleetual, so glorious and full of soul, that I fear me his life in 
this common world will be but a fleeting god-like dream... . 
I am to stay with him for ever, to work, rest and produce my 
works ; he will give me all I need; I am to finish the Nibelungen 
and he will have it performed as I wish. I am to be my own 
master, lord of myself, not Kapellmeister, nothing but myself 
and his friend. All my troubles are to be taken from me, I am 
to have all I need—so I but stay with him... .” 

* * * * 

“. ..ITonly write to keep the thought that I could be un- 
grateful from coming to you. I passed through the dreadful 
labour pains of my happiness in your house, and you helped to 
bring it to light. . . . Even now I can hardly realise how I bore it 
all, and was enabled without any really definite hope to take my 
leave of you in so resigned and patient a frame of mind, had I 
not felt in my innermost consciousness as if my unheard-of 
sufferings had won for me a right (Arecht) of higher meaning, 
which even if never to be fulfilled in this world, nevertheless had 
raised me so much the higher above the world, and made of me, 
in the depths of misery, inwardly a blest and sacred being .. . 
Like lightning it flashed across me that the curtain must rise on 
wondrous happiness. Yow felt it too . . . my friend, if the curtain 
were to be raised in life, or only in death, what matter: that it 
would be raised [ knew. And so it came to pass that when my 
marvellous good fortune befell me, I was not afraid: I was already 
sure of it, but that it came so suddenly, just at that time and on 
that day, at that hour, filled me with wonder... .” [Since 
Wagner had seen the King, all had gone well with him; troubles 
that had appeared to be inextricable had vanished like smoke ; he 
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had settled his affairs at Penzing, and had brought away his 
servants and his faithful dog to the home prepared for him “ by 
god-like love.” There he was to enjoy the marvellous happiness 
Providence owed, and had in store for him. That it would be 
lasting he could not doubt. Was not “‘ its descent divine?”] ‘In 
the year of the first performance of Tannhduser (the work with 
which I began to tread my new and thorny path), in the month 
(August) in which I felt myself attuned to so prodigious a pro- 
ductive power that I commenced Lohengrin and the Meistersinger 
at the same time, a mother bore a guardian angel for me. At the 
time that I finished my Tristan at Lucerne, and having toiled 
inexpressibly for the possibility of establishing myself on German 
soil (Baden), and at last turned in despair towards Paris, there to 
wear myself out in undertakings that were repulsive to my nature— 
at that time a youth of fifteen was present for the first time at a 
performance of my Lohengrin . . . In the beginning of March of 
this year (I know the day on which the miscarriage of every 
attempt to free myself from ruin became patent to me), I looked 
it helplessly and despairingly in the face. Then—quite unex- 
pectedly—the King of Bavaria dies, and my pitying guardian 
angel, despite Fate, ascends a throne. Four weeks later, his 
first care was to seek me. While, with you to suffer with me, I 
was draining the cup of bitterness to the very dregs, his envoy 
sought me on my empty hearth at Penzing; he was to carry to 
the devoted King a pen or pencil of mine. How and when he 
found me, you know. Dear, doubt is no longer possible! Here, 
at last, is an affection that brings neither pain nor torments in its 
train. What are my feelings when I behold the glorious youth ? 
On my birthday he gave me the beautiful oil painting, that he sat 
for, on purpose for me. This wondrous picture teaches me how 
to prove to others that genius is mine. See, gaze upon it; here, 
with your own eyes, may you behold; my ‘genius’ stands before 
you.” 

The King, Wagner had reason to believe, governed with a high 
hand, because he jealously guarded the personal freedom and the 
‘power to devote himself with entire independence to his love 
for the master, to the voluntary study of whose works and 
writings, since the age of fifteen, he owed the greater part of his 
education” (sic). ‘‘If I chose, they tell me that the whole Court 
would be at my feet . . . but how easy it is for me to tranquillize 
them all. . . . All that we secretly despise goes its own way; we 
do not trouble about it. By degrees they will all love me; already 
the immediate entourage of the young king rejoices to find me 
what I am, because everyone sees that my immense influence on 
the prince’s character can only tend to help, never to injure 
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anyone.... This is my happiness, Freundinn. . . . Doubt it 


A few days later he writes :— 


“If anything in my life has put me inconsolably out of sorts, it 
is an attribute of the ‘ world’ against which such as we are quite 
defenceless. That is the belief of the Philistine soul in its own 
practical wisdom .... in the merely animal instinct of what is 
needful and useful for the present moment ; details which the more 
profound mind often purposely overlooks, so as not to be disturbed 
in its wider vision . . . . and therefore appears to the practical 
worldly intelligence, senseless and absolutely unintelligible. We 
have to endure that the world, which we understand so well, should 
misunderstand and even pity us. . . . but when a woman’s nature 
so far forgets the instincts of love as to judge, pity, and warn the 
object of her love, from the standpoint of Philistine morality, that 
is unendurable.” [This curious passage suggests that the lady 
who was afterwards destined to bear Wagner’s name, may have 
ventured on a warning note that jarred painfully on the master’s 
glorified vanity. His sublime egoism never doubted for a moment 
that the ‘‘ god-like prince ” was born to serve him and the attain- 
ment of his ends, or that his subjects would hesitate to endorse 
views that were sacred to both. He continues:] “It has been 
among my punishments, that having spoilt my own wife by yield- 
ing too completely in these matters, she lost the power of behaving 
towards me with common justice. The consequences have been 
patent to all. Where are you, dear friend? Write me again! I 
am lonely here; I miss home companionship. Perhaps I shall 
send for Cornelius. Can I quite renounce the womanly element ? 
With a deep sigh I say, No; alas, that I have almost wished to! 
A glance at his dear image helps me again. Loved, glorious 
youth! Now must he be unto me my all, world, wife and 


child! .... Ever yours, 


WaGner.” 


On the 30th of the following June Wagner wrote that he was 
“‘very tired.” Reaction had set in and with it pain “‘as of a 
wound after the excitement due to fever has abated.” He could 
but recall what would have been the horror of his situation had 
not the “unexpected come to pass” .... ‘‘ My loneliness is 
terrible, only on the highest mountain top can I maintain my foot- 
ing with this young king. The neglect of my household, the 
necessity of busying myself with things for which I am unfitted, 
lames my vital power. I have had to get settled, organize my 
household, and worry over knives, forks, crocks and house-linen, &c. 
Ithe worshipper of women! That is why they so graciously leave 
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the performance of their duties to me.” Even the arrival of Frau 
v. Biilow and her two children had failed to rouse him. He pined 
for the sympathetic presence of his tried old friend; once more to 
unburden his sorrows to Frau Eliza; but Frau Wille neither went 
to him nor wrote as often as he wished. To cite her own words: 
“‘T did not accept Wagner’s invitation to attend the performance 
of Tristan und Isolde; I had not visited him at Starnberg, and 
even now words failed me wherein to clothe the burden of my 
thoughts.” How could she tell him “that he was not the man 
from whom the young king might learn that art and poetry are 
not the highest aim of royal thoughts; that the responsibilities 
of the prince on whose conscience his people’s rights are imprinted 

. are heavy and serious ones.” . . . . Meanwhile, if Wagner 
was unhappy it was not the king’s fault. ‘Of the gloriousness of 
our relations, you can have no conception . . . . come to me and 
you will fully realise them. .... 

On the 9th of September 1864, he writes from Starnberg :— 

“*. . . Now, here is a young king who really loves me passion- 
ately; you cannot picture to yourself anything like it! I re- 
member dreaming in my early youth that Shakespeare was alive 
and that I actually saw him in the flesh and spoke with him. 
That memorable impression merged into the yearning to see 
Beethoven (who was also dead). Something of this kind must be 
experienced by this lovable being when I am with him. He tells 
me that even now he cannot realise that he has me at his side! 
No one can read his letters to me without wonder and delight. 
Liszt says of them that they prove his “‘ receptivity to be quite on 
a par with my productivity. It is a miracle!” adds Wagner, in 
the calm conviction that neither Liszt nor anyone else could pay 
his king a higher compliment. 

At this time Wagner, who was anxious about his friend’s pro- 
tracted silence, sent her a letter of the king’s to read, for in 
returning the precious missive she would be obliged to write to 
him. Of the contents of this letter Frau Wille makes no mention ; 
but were a glance at its contents vouchsafed to us, they would 
probably only yield evidence of the “‘ receptivity” that had almost 
caused Wagner “to fall on his knees and worship the heavenly 
royal youth.” Those were early times, in which Wagner’s in- 
fluence on Ludwig II. was, politically speaking, negative. The 
importance of newly-acquired cares of State paled before the 
glamour of the ideal world the poet-musician had opened to him. 
The hour of his rude awakening had not yet struck. 

The Bilows had passed the summer with Wagner. ‘‘ Poor 
Bulow,” he writes, “arrived here early in July in very bad health ; 
with overstrained and shattered nerves. Theirs is a tragic ménage 
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. . . His youthful, extraordinarily-gifted wife is Liszt's wondrous 
counterpart, . . . only on an intellectually higher plane.” But 
Wagner thought he had lighted upon a scheme of “ salvation for 
them all.” He had obtained the post of Pianist to the King for 
Bulow and hoped that they, Wagner and the Bilows, would all 
soon set up house together, and live a life of “ joint striving for 
the highest in art.” He added that he had already acquired the 
reputation of an all-powerful favourite, in a jesting strain that 
proves he had not at that time paused to gauge the extent of his 
influence. ‘‘ Only lately the heirs of a poisoneress”” had appealed 
to him. Then, a fortnight before his death, Ferdinand Lassalle 
had (through Bulow) craved his intervention with the King in the 
Donniges affair. Lassalle did not impress him favourably. ‘A 
love affair out of pure vanity and false pathos. In him | beheld 
the type of the considerable men of our future, a type I must de- 
signate the Germano-Jewish.” 

He had not yet found a town house. The King wished to build 
one for him, but that would take two years; besides, they were 
both anxious to save as much money as possible for the production 
of the Nibelungen. Wagner announced the performance of the 
Fliegender Holliinder for November, and of his “‘ Fragments” (with 
Schnorr). “In the spring Tristan, in the summer of 1867 Nibe- 
lungen.” 

Writing in February 1865, from the apartment he had taken in 
the same house with the Bilows in the Briener-Strasse, Wagner 
confessed himself overwhelmed with trouble. In self-defence he 
had been constrained to write a paper in the Allgemeine Zeitung 
of 20th February 1865—‘ Richard Wagner und die Offentliche 
Meinung.” The only inaccuracy it contained, Wagner affirmed 
(in referring to, but not quoting it) was the “‘assertion of the cir- 
cumscribed limit” of his influence on the King. ‘‘For my peace’s 
sake,” he adds, ‘‘I yearn that it were so.”” Once more his “ long- 
ing for the last rest was inexpressible.” But was he justified in 
renouncing the right he owed to the “‘ wondrously deeply, fatalistic 
attachment of the King”? Those who opposed him openly were 
‘mere puppets, and slander was already playing her last desperate 
game.” . . . “ But the motives ?”” Wagner ‘‘ shuddered ” when he 
reflected that if (for the sake of the peace he needed and his art 
demanded), he sought the retirement he longed for, he would be 
leaving him to the mercies of those around him. ‘“ Why is this 
cup mine ?” he cried ; why, when he needed rest and undisturbed 
leisure to devote himself to his work, should he find himself im- 
meshed in responsibilities ‘that placed the fate of a divinely-gifted 
human being in his hands?” . . . ‘‘ My heart can no longer bear 
this giddiness.” 
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Wagner’s public denial of any interference in State matters 
appears to have temporarily procured for him the “ peace” he 
craved. Like many a spoilt child, he could be very good as long as 
he had all he wanted. So it came to pass that in April of that 
year the great man had, “ for a wonder, an hour to spare.” He must 
write two or three lines to his ‘‘ dearest friend, . . .” “ although 
Cosima had promised to write her in his name.” Frau Wille was 
summoned with affectionate imperiousness to attend the three 
principal performances of Tristan, which were fixed for the 15th, 
18th and 22nd May. They were to be marvellous, quite unrivalled 
in the annals of music. The “ splendour” of the two Schnorrs, 
the “ divinity ” of the young King; the marvel that human life 
could contain so much beauty, profundity and sublimity ; this was 
his triumphant theme. Still there was the reverse of the medal 
the ‘‘ fearful meanness and lowness that hedged them in”... 
but ‘‘ God grant that the King prosper and succeed! Then would 
the German nation own the type it needs as an example; a very 
different one to that of Frederic II.”’ 

Frau Wille, however, stayed at Mariafeld. On the 26th 
September 1865, Wagner wrote to reproach his old friend that it 
had been possible for her to ignore him during that memorable 
summer. As to Tristan, for the first time in his life, expectation had 
fallen short of reality, he had nothing left to wish for, for himself, 
or for art’s sake. The magnificence of the arrangements had been 
worthy of the masterpiece; the Schnorrs had proved themselves 
‘‘an amazing heaven-sent pair of artists” ; the “‘ guardian angel ” 
had behaved right royally; the dress rehearsal, witnessed only by 
the King and the composer, had seemed like the “ fulfilling of the 
unattainable.” 

Was itadream? The master almost doubted the evidence of 
his senses. Indeed, he might well do so, for at the last act of the 
fourth performance, it occurred to this eccentric genius that there 
had been sacrilege in admitting the public to this delight. ‘ This,” 
it flashed across him, “is the last performance of T'’ristan; it must 
never be given again. ... Now, it has come to pass, my glorious 
singer (Schnorr) left us rejoicing, full of bliss, pride and content- 
ment. Eight days later I rushed to Dresden to attend his funeral. 

Since then sadness dwells with me once more. Lonely was 
I on the heights; here also am I alone.” 

Art is long, and life short. Poor Schnorr was dead of rheumatic 
gout, aggravated by the fatigue and exposure incidental to the 
rehearsing and performance of Tristan ; but there was his King to 
live for—Nibelungen to be finished. Parzifal was begun. “If 
everything were not dreamlike, it would be mortal pain.” 

xk * * 
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“Geneva. Campagne des Artichats, 
** 26th December 1865. 

[The memoir contains no comment on this change of address ; 
indeed, it speaks for itself.) ‘*. .. Of my Munich experiences, 
I can but tell you little ; you must clear away the mist of lies for 
yourself, if you would fain see clearly. I take everything seriously, 
and, with me, cleverness is out of the question. The young King 
must be given a little time to learn to rule and be master. The 
suffering he now endures will be good for him. His too great love 
for me blinds him to what surrounds him, and to other circum- 
stances ; thus was he easily deceived. He knows no one, and 
must now learn to know people. ButI am hopeful, as I am sure of 
his love for all time, so do I trust in the development of his 
magnificent qualities. . . .” 

In the spring of the following year Wagner returned to Munich 
to discuss with the King and the architect Semper the project of 
building a theatre in the neighbourhood of Munich, for the per- 
formance of his musical dramas. Semper had already sketched a 
plan, in the grand pure style he affected, according to Wagner’s 
instructions. In the height of the summer, Herr Wille went to 
meet Wagner and Semper at Lucerne. He then tried to persuade 
Wagner to use his influence with the King, so that he might 
remain neutral in the forthcoming struggle, and even offer his 
mediation between Austria and Prussia. Wagner, who at that time 
was full of wrath against Bismarck and Prussia, declared that in 
political matters he had no influence over the King, which means, 
being translated, that he did not then choose to exert it on behalf 
of a government and nation which were unsympathetic to him. 
They heard little of him at Mariafeld until two years later, when 
Frau von Bulow wrote in Wagner’s name to invite Herr and Frau 
Wille to the performance of the Meistersinger, in June 1868. 
Frau Eliza, who was to pass through Munich on her way home 
from her sister’s estate in Silesia, was glad of an opportunity of 
once more greeting her old friend, and of witnessing the perform- 
ance of a work that had almost grown under her very eyes. The 
performance went off brilliantly. Bulow, although a semi-invalid, 
conducted the orchestra after Wagner’s own heart. The King 
commanded the latter’s presence in the royal box. After the first 
act there was an enthusiastic call for the poet-musician, but 
Wagner, who could not find his way to the stage, did not appear. 
At the close of the performance the applause became so strong, 
that the King, by whose side Wagner was sitting, ordered him to 
bow his acknowledgments from the royal box. This new depar- 
ture appears to have shocked Frau Wille’s conservative common 
sense, and she left Munich almost immediately, full of apprehen- 
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sions for its possible consequences. Whether her fears were justified 
or not, Wagner never confessed to her by letter or word of mouth. 
His own discontent must have grown with the enmity he encoun- 
tered, for he soon found it advisable to take up his abode at 
Lucerne. There Frau v. Bulow “die trostreiche edle Freundinn,” 
the noble friend of his sorrows, and her children joined him; and 
his sister, and it was whispered, an august visitor, were the only 
other friends who broke in upon his solitude. Thus, in retire- 
ment from the world, Wagner found the happiness, and with 
it the peace, that had hitherto been missing in his existence ; 
excellent conditions for the long-deferred completion of Siegfried. 

In 1870 Wagner announced his second marriage. ‘‘ Life had 
at last acquired a meaning for him.’”’ The woman he had loved 
for so many years had braved every obstacle to devote herself to 
him; their first visit as married people would be to Mariafeld, 
“at the fall of the leaf.” In the following September the 
Willes were their guests at Tribschen. The air rang with the 
news of the victory of Sedan, and their hearts beat high in the 
triumph of German arms. Frau Eliza rejoiced with her patriotic 
husband; but as the train bore them onwards towards Lucerne, 
the thought uppermost in her mind was delight in the contrast 
of her friend’s present happiness, and the misery he had borne 
under her own roof six years ago. Tribschen, Wagner’s present 
home, gladdened by the presence of his charming wife and her 
lovely children, stood on one of the most beautiful sites of the 
Lake of the Four Cantons. In the happy hours the two families 
spent there, and at Mariafeld together, Frau Eliza could not 
but feel that ‘old friendship was born again,” under ideal 
auspices. Of Frau Cosima Wagner, she speaks with affectionate 
admiration. ‘‘ Her intellect and imagination, her poetic soul, 
combined to make her the destined companion of Wagner’s life, 
worthy to follow him on any height to which his genius might 
attain. She could lose herself in his music, in reverent enthu- 
siasm: the world in which he lived was hers also! Wagner’s 
genius never tired of offering up to her the tender homage of his 
art. In her own home, she was a perfect wife and mother, the 
teacher and governess of her children. Her cultured mind and 
the perfect tact of a woman of the world made her a delightful 
companion.” 

Wagner put the finishing touch to his Nibelungen in 1872. 
Meanwhile the German princes and people had crowned their 
victorious emperor. Wagner, who had forgotten his dislike to 
Prussia in his love for Germany, felt that he owed to the nation the 
fruit of the inspiration of its gods, the chants of its heroic saga, 
and the teachings of its ancient myths. He welcomed the idea of 
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holding high revels at Beyreuth under the rule of the King of 
Bavaria, in the heart of the great Fatherland. From all corners 
of Germany German millions should flock to an ‘‘ Olympian feast 
. .. such as modern humanity could enjoy; music and poetry 
with the co-operation of all the arts.” And so once more he bent 
his steps towards Bavaria, there to lead the hymn of praise that 
resounded in every German heart in that supreme moment of 
national triumph. From Bayreuth should the strain peal out: 
‘Seid umschlungen, millionem!” so that those who heard it 
should hear the “‘ Triumph of the German soul,” * and Nibelungen, 
the glorification of the genius of Germany, was ready for the light 
of day. 

With the departure of Wagner and his wife for Bayreuth (the 
theatre of his final triumph and the scene of his apotheosis) ends 
this interesting record of the friendship between a noble woman 
and one of the most extraordinary men of the age. To Frau Wille’s 
memoir we owe an insight into the conditions under which 
Wagner’s finest work grew and was perfected. It helps us to 
realise the relations that existed between the poet-musician and 
the art-loving king, Wagner’s prodigious influence over Louis of 
Bavaria, and, through him, not only on the art of the present and 
of the future, but on the weal and woe of his contemporaries, the 
peace of Europe and the destinies of nations. 


* Richard Wagner, in an address to the ‘‘ Richard Wagner Society,” May 22, 1872. 


Francis Pauu. 
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THE RING AND THE CASKET. 


(A Story THAT IS SOMETIMES TRUE.) 


I 


To a friend of mine a friend of his 

(A friend unwedded, wealthy, dead, 

Three admirable qualities) 

Bequeath’d a gift “‘ which might,” he said, 
‘“* Serve for a slight memorial token.” 
These words were, when the will was read, 
With an impressive accent spoken. 

The flatter’d legatee blush’d red 

Soon as they caught his grateful ear, 
Gazed on the ground with drooping head,. 
And wiped away a silent tear. 


It. 


Most often such remembrances 
Serve only (by the pains we take 

In keeping, tho’ no use it is, 

The gift for the dead giver’s sake) 
To make an unforgotten name 
Remember’d mainly in connection 
With the discomfort of a claim 

On inconvenient recollection. 

Yet if some want that craved relief 
Finds in the gift a conscious profit, 
The gain diminishes the grief 
Which should have mourn’d the giver of it, 
And then the sad result is worse 
For Human Nature’s reputation. 
But no such consequence perverse 
Dishonour’d this well-timed donation. 
A trifle merely, with a touch 

Of sentiment, its thankful owner 
Valued enough and not too much 
For its own sake, to bless the donor, 
The legacy just chanced to be 
Thrice welcome to the legatee. 


IX. 50 


THE RING AND THE CASKET. 


I. 


What was it? “Twas an antique ring ; 
No masterpiece of Rome or Greece, 

Yet curious: an old-fashion’d thing 
With whose design perchance caprice 
Had more to do than taste. Thick set 
With double rows of diamonds small 
Ranged round an Orient amulet, 

The golden hoop’s thin glittering wall 
Cradled an old cornelian stone 
Engraved with Arab verses, writ 

For pious Sheiks in ages gone 

By Moses or by Mahomet ‘ 

In praise of Friendship. I’ve been told 
That there are still some Eastern races" 
Who thus deem Friendship sacred. Old, 
And not without old-fashion’d graces, 
This little hoop of jewell’d gold 

Well justified my friend’s delight 

In its possession. All aglow 

With satisfaction, he was quite 

Eager indeed . . . to wear it? No. 
What then? “I long have own’d,” thought he, 
“* A quaint old ring-case rococo ; 

Which might have been (nay, more, may be) 
‘The very case, for aught I know, 

That held, when Lauzun’s luck befell 
‘To marry the Grande Mademoiselle, 
The token of the nuptial vow 

That sent the Beau, a millionaire, 

‘To the Bastile. That case till now 

(A treasure, connoisseurs declare) 

Has rested empty. Just the thing 

‘To fill it is this welcome ring.” 


IV. 


So in the case the ring he put. 

But on the ring, howe’er he tried, 

He could not get the case to shut. 
“‘How’s this? Oh, I perceive,” he cried, 
‘ Those stupid diamonds are the cause ! 
And, but for them, the ring would slide 
Into its indicated place 
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As smoothly as a lady draws 

Her glove on, making no grimace. 
What an absurd idea it is 

Of jewellers everywhere to stick 

Little sharp-corner’d stones like this — 
By way of ornament! But quick! 
Their value ’s fortunately trifling, 

And nobody the stones will miss.” 
With penknife, then, and tweezers, rifling 
The radiant rebel, he drew out 

Its diamonds, which, tho’ little ones, 
And inconspicuous no doubt, 

Were proud of being precious stones, 
And prized their place, as nobles quite 
The smallest of their kind take pride 
In their hereditary right 

Of serving at the monarch’s side. 


Ve 


These gems about their business sent, 
(Like consternated Chamberlains 

By some Reforming Government 
Unceremoniously got rid of) 

A worse impediment remains. 

That case (again he tries the lid of) 
Refuses to requite his pains, 

And shuts not, ’spite of all his squeezing. 
The ring itself now bids defiance 

To every pressure—still needs easing, 
Coaxing, or forcing to compliance. 

And yet the cause seems, after all, 

(Tho’ that but makes it twice as teasing) 
The merest trifle. Tho’ so small, 

The slender circlet’s just too wide 

To enter, save as an aggressor, 

_ The place no longer occupied 

By its illustrious predecessor. 


VI. 


And, as unwise altho’ sincere 
Well-wishers teaze some weaker friend 
Who will not see, as they do, clear 
Which way his own best interests tend, 
He clipp’d the ring, and nipp’d the ring, 
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And strain’d, and twisted, and tormented it, 
Till he had wholly stripp’d the thing 
(Whose nature more and more resented it) 
Of all its spheric symmetry ; 

Which still, tho’ bruised and wrenched, refused 
With his intention to comply. 

In vain he forced it and abused, 

Till . . . crack! In twain the hinges fly. 
The precious case, to whose renown 

He sacrificed its poor contents, 

Breaks in his hand. The carpet, strown 
With splinters, to his gaze presents 

A double ruin—case and ring, 

While he his indignation vents 

Exclaiming ‘‘ Devil take the thing!” 


Vil. 


Thou, in whose heart the vacant place 
Once fill’'d by some departed friend 

Is offer’d to the new-found face 

Of one whose being will not bend 

To adopt the impress of a past 

That was another’s-—spare the mould 
Wherein Creative Power hath cast 

A nature form’d not to enfold 

The virtues that revolt its own. 

Doth some asperity so vex thee? 
What if it be a precious stone ? 

Some inconvenient curve perplex thee ? 
Perchance ’tis Beauty’s guardian zone. 
Forbear to chide its inclination. 

Love, forced, is fertile in denials. 

Vain effort breeds its own vexation, 
And hearts are broken in such trials. 


LytTTon. 
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ARE WE WORTHY OF OUR EMPIRE ? 


Are we worthy of our Empire? is a question which all English- 
men, Scotchmen, and loyal Irishmen should ask themselves, and 
endeavour to reply to, whether they belong to the classes or the 
masses ; for if the British Empire breaks up, or sinks into insig- 
nificance amongst the happy family of nations, the effect will be 
felt by all, from the highest to the lowest, from the millionaire to 
the unemployed workman, from my lord duke to the pauper in his 
rags. 

It is not usual for sailors to take up their pens for the purpose of 
addressing themselves to subjects outside the technical details of 
their profession ; but it has been generally admitted that a looker- 
on may occasionally get a clearer view of the game than the 
players; and it has also, I believe, been decided, upon high 
authority, that sailors and soldiers are still citizens, that the fact 
-of taking service under the Crown does not deprive them of their 
right to citizenship; they still have a stake in the Empire, and its 
material prosperity, and its honour are matters which concern 
them as deeply as they do any class (or mass, for the matter of 
that) in the country. 

It is not permitted to us whilst on actual service to mix our- 
‘selves up in the controversies of party politics, and the prohibition 
is undoubtedly a wise one, for we are supposed to be (and, I hope, 
are) as ready to do our duty to our Queen and country, whether 
Conservatives or Liberals are in power; and, although the prohibi- 
tion does not at present apply to me, I shall yet endeavour, as far 
as possible, to steer clear of party politics, as I think we have 
enough and to spare of these every day and every week in our 
newspapers, and believing, as I do, that this rabid and unscrupulous 
party warfare, instigated by lust for power and place, and often 
blind to vital national interests, is becoming a good reason why 
my question should be answered in the negative. 

It is only fair to assume that all Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 
even Irishmen who are not avowed rebels, wish in their hearts for 
the moral and material prosperity of the British Empire, and we 
may also assume that our Colonial brethren indulge in the same 
wish. We all profess to be working towards the same goal, and 
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differ only in our opinions as to which is the right road to lead us 
there; but our differences on this important point appear to be 
getting more and more marked every day, and certainly the roads 
seem to be exceedingly diverse; one (at least at first sight) appear- 
ing to lead so exactly in the opposite direction, as to justify one 
party in accusing the other of not wishing to arrive at the goal at 
all. The ways of politics are wonderful, and sometimes almost 
incomprehensible, and, to a looker-on at the game, it seems a 
little bit marvellous that it will lead to the moral and material 
prosperity of the British Empire to go about the country telling: 
the poorest and most ignorant class in the community—those who, . 
either from misfortune or idleness and unthrift, have not inherited 
or succeeded in amassing enough to live upon comfortably—that. 
they are down-trodden, oppressed, and robbed ; that they are little 
better than slaves and bondsmen, and that if they are not cowards. 
they will rise and assert their right to the property of their neigh- 
bours. It is a little difficult to believe that this kind of teaching 
will add to the prosperity of any civilized country; but yet the 
men who teach these doctrines are tolerated by sensible English- 
men ; they are allowed their freedom of speech, which they tell us 
they have an inalienable right to as Englishmen, whatever that 
expression may mean, and wherever they got that right from ; and 
they pose before the world as the perfectly disinterested liberators 
of an oppressed class. Doubtless we ought to believe them, and. 
lookers-on at the game would do so without hesitation if they had. 
discovered these oppressions before the oppressed class had votes, 
and before they, the disinterested liberators, wanted those votes. 
“But,” it will be said, “is not this party politics? Well, 
I plead guilty, and I can only come to the conclusion that it is. 
impossible to discuss even the most fundamental questions of 
morality, to say nothing of common sense, without encroaching on 
the domain of party politics, and offending some cherished prin- 
ciple of one party or the other. Like the leprosy of Gehazi, party 
politics seem destined to cling to all in this land for ever. But yet 
surely the most advanced politician who ever addressed his fellow- 
countrymen in Trafalgar Square or elsewhere, on the subject of 
‘freedom of speech, freedom of action, freedom for all men to 
do what seemed right in their own eyes,” must have meant freedom 
within certain limits; he could scarcely have meant absolute 
freedom ; otherwise, if his neighbour standing next to him had 
thought proper, in the exercise of his freedom, to smite the 
orator on the nose with the handle of his umbrella, he could. 
not logically have claimed protection by the law, or sought to 
curtail his neighbour's freedom of action, so that it really 
appears as if the whole thing was a hollow farce, and the word 
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freedom a mere catch-word to secure votes; and that nobody 
who uses it really means it. It is said also, by way of extenuating 
the claim for freedom of speech when used immoderately, that 
‘hard words break no bones,” and this, of course, may be 
literally true; but it is, nevertheless, true that words are an 
important factor in the actions of men; they are the seeds 
which may grow up into very bone-breaking deeds ; they are the 
steam which works the machine of action. For instance, the 
words of an orator determine the policy of a nation, sometimes 
leading it to shame and dishonour. The words of the commander 
cause the soldier to march and fight, sometimes leading him to 
victory, sometimes to defeat; and it is neither wise nor logical 
to act on the assumption that hard words break no bones. 

_ Even in St. James’s time indiscreet talking was condemned; 
and by him we were warned against it. Truly the tongue is an 
unruly member, and eighteen centuries of the accumulated 
wisdom of our ancestors do not appear to have assisted us much 
in taming it. 

It is probable that vanity, personal vanity, and the love of 
applause is responsible for nine-tenths of the meaningless oratory 
which now seems to satisfy the British public, better than com- 
mon sense and reason. We were told the other day by a great 
orator that the British Empire was almost strong enough to war 
against Heaven! Now I wonder what the meaning of that expres- 
sion is (or rather was, for it was used some months ago now, and 
words change their meaning very rapidly in some minds), or had it 
ever any meaning at all? If not, why is it used and called 
oratory? And if it has any meaning, what advantage is there in 
putting it into men’s minds to war against Heaven? Surely 
warring against Hell would be a more profitable employment for a 
Christian country; and there is plenty of that to do in this 
country just at present, without going out of our way to imitate 
Satan’s unsuccessful enterprise. But this is only a specimen of 
the sort of misleading mystifying logic which is considered good 
enough to put before the British public for political purposes. 

No doubt freedom of speech is a very good watchword to use in 
a free country, and a very fine principle upon which to appeal to. 
free voters for their votes; but a little reflection ought to convince 
all reasonable men that absolute freedom of speech is inconsistent 
with any government at all. Theoretically, freedom of speech has 
for some time past been permitted in this country, and a certain 
regard for good sense and decency have kept it (at least amongst 
men of character and influence) within those limits of propriety 
without which it must become a danger to all law and order; but 
if party feeling, party interests, and personal vanity and love of 
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power, begin to outweigh in the minds of our public men their 
love of country and their sense of national honour, then the time 
has arrived for Englishmen to make up their minds to curtail 
absolute freedom of speech, and make treasonable and rebellious 
words as much an indictable offence as treasonable and rebellious 
acts; otherwise they will prove themselves unworthy of their 
empire, and, by the inevitable laws of nature, and, so sure as sin 
follows evil counsel, so surely will they lose it. Already our much- 
vaunted institution of Parliamentary Government is becoming the 
laughing-stock of the world, and we seem to be about to perish, not 
from the attacks of our foes, but from spontaneous combustion. 

In the name of freedom, freedom must be curtailed, otherwise 
our choice lies between anarchy and despotic government ; for it 
must be evident to all thoughtful men that we cannot go on long 
as we are going now. 

In short, we must purge ourselves of rebels or be strangled b 
them. Itis nonsense to mince matters and to call things by their 
wrong names; a man who deliberately wants to break up the 
empire, and talks treason against his Queen and country is a rebel 
and a traitor, and nothing else. It has been somewhat tritely 
remarked that force is no argument ; but it has always appeared 
to me to be the best of all arguments, the final arbiter of all 
arguments, and the only unanswerable one; it is certainly the 
foundation of all law; but the question is, who is to use it? The 
majority, and consequently the governors of the country? or a 
noisy and rebellious faction ? 

The game of British politics has come very low indeed when the 
losing side tries to upset the chessboard as soon as they see check- 
mate to be inevitable ; there is a meanness about the proceeding 
which would scarcely pass muster amongst professional sharpers. 

A little more action, a little more vigour must be shown by the 
great body of Englishmen who have a stake in the country, or 
the present crisis may prove to be the last in our history as a self- 
governing nation. 

It scarcely seems to be realised what a critical condition govern- 
ment, not the Government, but all government is in just now in 
this country (it is no argument to say that France is worse), and 
the great body of mind-your-own-business Englishmen may awake 
too late to the fact that it was their business after all, and that 
while they were minding their shops, and leaving politics to pro- 
fessional politicians, the very foundations of the Constitution which 
they trusted in have been undermined, the building tottering and 
ready to fall, and that it has become necessary to pull it down and 
reconstruct it on different principles, with such a convulsion as 
they little anticipated. If these men, the great educated middle 
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class, who usually hold aloof from politics on the plea that they 
are too busy, and who expect (somewhat naturally) to be well | 
governed as long as they pay their taxes, and who leave great. 
constitutional questions to be settled by the blatant demagogue | 
and the howling mob ; if these men do not wake up to a sense of 
the situation, and put the weight of their legitimate influence into 
the scales, taking an active, earnest part in politics at the present _ 
crisis, they will prove themselves to be unworthy of this great 
empire which their fathers have handed down to them ; an empire 
won by mighty deeds and not by frothy words; an empire whose 
prestige and credit have enabled many of its inhabitants to become 
rich, and all the thrifty and industrious to enjoy the fruits of their 
labours in peace, under the guidance of her hitherto unabused 
free institutions ; and it will indeed be a sad sight for the Anglo-— 
Saxon race in all parts of the world if the present generation of — 
Britishers prove themselves unworthy of their freedom. 

But if the above is a fair description of our arrangements for 
the internal management of this great Empire, it may be asked if 
we show more wisdom in the steps we take for its external protec- 
tion:against possible enemies; for it is just possible that during — 
some phase of European politics and complications, some foreign 
nation or nations might become jealous of our enormous ocean 
trade and flourishing colonies, and the riches which they pro- 
duce; and as international morality is of almost as shady a nature 
as political morality, it is not altogether improbable that they 
might pick a quarrel with us upon some plausible pretext; for it 
is well known that when the will and the power are there, it is not 
difficult to find a pretext for war. Let us imagine, then, just for 
argument’s sake, that some ambitious and plausible hypocrite in 
some neighbouring republic were to seize upon the cry of Irish 
atrocities, as an electioneering war-cry, to carry the country with 
him, and to go to war with England for the purpose of relieving 
an oppressed nationality. Such an event is not altogether im- 
probable, and, moreover, we could not complain if it did occur, as 
we have done something of the sort ourselves; and although we 
were not so rash as to go to war, we did that which must strike all 
those who have retained some sparks of national honour, as being 
as bad as war: we abandoned a faithful ally, and allowed her 
enemy to.crush her, upon the above hollow and hypocritical pre- 
text. But it is mere waste of time looking for pretexts; and it is 
scarcely rational to suppose that other nations are not jealous of 
England’s enormous commerce, and that they are not anxious to 
dispute it with her. There are, of course, two ways of doing this, 
one by peaceable and fair competition (I have no intention of en- 
tering into the question of fair trade), and the other by war; and 
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the latter appears to me to be so much the quickest means, and 
the shortest road, that I feel sure it will be taken sooner or later— 
in fact, as soon as opportunity offers—unless we take rapid and 
vigorous steps to render its success improbable. It is so much 
easier to destroy a trade than to build one up, that the first step. 
for any nation coveting a larger share of the world’s trade, is so- 
obviously to commence by destroying (if able) England’s, that it 
is difficult to say why it has not yet been attempted. Probably 
there are two reasons why we have hitherto been left in peace; 
one being international jealousies and squabbles amongst our 
neighbours, and the other the great prestige of the British navy, 
acquired under the old régime of sailing-ships, when seamanship 
counted for everything. 

It is not easy to say how long the former reason will act in our 
favour; in fact, it is a question for a diplomatist, and not for a 
‘simple seaman,”’ as our great modern general calls us ; but upon 
the latter point I claim to speak with some authority, and, not- 
withstanding that I was brought up in the good old-fashioned 
school of salt-water seamanship, I have no hesitation in saying 
that seamanship, as the term is generally understood, is no longer 
a factor in the question of naval supremacy. The power of man- 
ceuvring a steam-ship with skill, rapidity, and precision, will no- 
doubt be a very important factor in the decision of a future naval 
battle, and it is, of course, possible that our officers may display 
the same superiority in this art that they displayed in old-fashioned 
seamanship, though I see no logical reason for assuming that 
they will do so; as our continental neighbours practise it quite as. 
assiduously as we do. But before we speculate upon this supe-. 
riority, it would be well to inquire into the reason why in our last 
great naval war our officers and seamen proved themselves to be 
better sailors than their enemies ; for no one denies that they were 
so. The reason was a very simple one, and it was this :—Our 
ships were almost constantly at sea, whilst our enemy’s ships. 
spent the greater part of their time in harbour. But to go a little 
deeper into the question, and to get at the root of it—Why were 
our ships almost constantly at sea and our enemy’s in harbour ? 
A very simple reason also, but one frequently lost sight of—we. 
were numerically so vastly superior to them that we kept them 
blockaded in their ports ; and thus our men became the finest sea- 
men in the world, whilst our enemies, from their enforced idleness 
in port, were virtually little better than landsmen, and as in those 
days more than half the battle depended upon seamanship, we: 
were able to beat them whenever we met them upon anything like: 
equal terms; though it must be admitted that, on many occasions,. 
they made a very gallant fight, considering the disadvantages 
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they laboured under. It is a complete fallacy to suppose that 
Englishmen are born seamen any more than they are born tinkers 
or tailors ; under the above circumstances they became first-rate 
seamen, as the result of constant practice. I have thought it 
right to dwell upon this point with some emphasis, as a great 
many men who argue on the subject, and who ought to know better, 
take the effect for the cause, which is illogical and misleading, to 
say the least of it. 

I repeat, then, most emphatically, that if our supposed supe- 
riority in seamanship over any of our continental neighours is 
calculated on as a factor in a future naval war, and if itis used 
as an argument for keeping the British navy little, if any, stronger 
than that of one of our possible enemies, it is a rotten stick to 
trust to, and a hollow and fallacious argument, entirely unjustified 
by the facts of the case. 

Before it is decided off-hand, for political and party reasons, 
what the strength of the British navy ought to be, there are two 
points which ought to be considered from a national point of 
view. First, what will be expected of the navy in case of war 
against a maritime power ? Secondly, what is the naval strength 
of our possible enemies ? | 

Now, I have no intention of entering into a long dissertation 
on the one point, or of giving a string of statistics upon the other ; 
both of these have been done repeatedly by abler pens than 
mine, and it ought to be sufficient to say that no naval strategist 
of the present day considers our navy, even with all reserves 
called out, to be nearly strong enough to protect the vital interests 
of the nation. Nay, more, it is such a very simple question that it 
does not require a naval strategist to master it; any landsman 
who will take the trouble to inform himself, as he may do easily, 
of the facts of the case, is certain to come to the same conclusion, 
for it is as easily demonstrated as the simplest proposition in 
Euclid. 

It appears, then, that in spite of recent scares, and sensation 
articles concerning the “‘ truth‘about the navy,” Englishmen are still 
so firmly wedded to what they are pleased to call economy, that 
they refuse to pay an adequate insurance for their national pro- 
perty ; for the navy is neither more nor less than the insurance 
paid for all that makes us a nation; and it is no exaggeration to 
say that if we were to suffer a serious naval defeat we should lose 
all our ocean commerce, and in all probability India and the 
whole of our trans-oceanic possessions, so that we should certainly 
cease to exist as an empire, even if we were not wiped off the map 
of Europe altogether as an independent state. For it must be 
remembered that we cannot nearly feed ourselves, so that we could 
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not wait and repel invasion with our gallant volunteers whilst 
with our unrivalled resources we were building a new fleet; we 
should be starved into submission before they were launched, and 
be obliged to submit to annexation or any other terms of peace 
which were dictated to us. A pleasant prospect, indeed, and it 
seems almost impossible to believe that the great rank and file of 
Englishmen who have a real stake in the country can be aware of 
the enormous issues which are at stake so long as it is even an 
open question whether the British navy is strong enough or not ; 
for there is no comparison possible between the consequences to 
Great Britain and the consequences to any other nation of a serious 
naval defeat. 

To Great Britain it would mean absolute national destruction, 
whilst to any other nation it would be of little vital consequence. 

It is such a desperate case of gambling for your life against 
another man’s inconvenience, and the stakes are so unequal, that 
one can hardly imagine a reckless professional gambler entering 
on such a game, let alone sober matter-of-fact Englishmen, who 
pride themselves upon their common sense and sound business 
principles. 

No sensible man of business gambles thus with his private pro- 
perty. No wise shopkeeper leaves his shop uninsured, or inade- 
quately insured: but there is this difference between failure to 
insure a private business and failure to insure a nation; the law 
of the land protects the business, but there is no such thing as 
international law to protect a nation ; no such law, at any rate, that 
a sane man would trust to. If a rich shopkeeper fails to insure, 
there is no more chance (perhaps less) of his shop being burnt 
down than if he had insured it; but if a rich nation fails to insure 
adequately by keeping up a sufficient army or navy, as the case 
may be, the risk of disaster is enormously increased, as that 
nation becomes a standing temptation for jealous rivals to attack 
and plunder, and there is no law to hinder them; for it is mere 
fiction to suppose that anything but fear or self-interest prevents 
one nation from attacking another. We hear, of course, of such 
things as international agreements for the protection of some of 
the smaller states; agreements which are kept in force through 
the mutual jealousies of the great Powers, and which will be torn 
up and the states partitioned as soon as circumstances permit. 
But there is not even a guarantee of this flimsy nature for the 
protection of the British Empire, and there is far more likely to 
be a league for its plunder, as it is well worth plundering. Great 
Britain must be ready to protect herself or perish; this is a mere 
truism, and an oft-repeated one; it is also oft repeated that the 
navy is our first and principle line of defence, and that it ought 
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to be at least equal to that of any two combined navies of Europe. 
This is what statesmen of both political parties say. But is it 
what they do? No, certainly not; they do nothing of the kind: 
they know that the navy is scarcely, if any, stronger than one of 
the European navies, and yet they do not ask for money to bring 
it up to the strength which they declare to be necessary. They 
do not ask for more money, for the very good reason that they 
know they will not get it ; and so they go on trying to make bricks 
without straw; or else they try the Irishman’s plan of lengthen- 
ing his trousers by cutting a piece off the waistband and sewing 
it on to the bottom. 

But who is responsible for this mode of doing business? The 
Government? The late Government? The Board of Admiralty ? 
Certainly not. No Government could exist in the present state of 
public opinion unless it pledged itself to economy ; and the Board 
of Admiralty only do as they are told, and try to make bricks 
without straw, or resort to the Irishman’s plan. 

It is evident, I think, that our masters the electors are respon- 
sible; they wish for economy at any price, and they have got it; 
but the price remains to be seen when we suddenly find ourselves 
involved in war, in spite of dur most strenuous efforts to avoid it. 
It is quite possible that the electors would not act as they do in 
this matter if they were aware of the true state of the case; but 
ignorance can never be held as an excuse for false policy; and all 
Englishmen have the means of informing themselves upon the 
subject, if they will only consider it their business and take the 
trouble to do so. If they do not do so, and do not act with 
promptitude and vigour upon the knowledge so acquired, they will 
prove themselves to be unworthy of the honour and responsibility 
of the vast empire which has been handed down to them, and un- 
mindful, also, of their own material interests—a consideration which 
may perhaps have greater weight with some (so-called) practical 
men than the honour of the country. 

As an instance of the extraordinarily perverted views which are 
held upon the subject of national insurance, not only by the 
ordinary rank and file of our countrymen, but also by men who 
essay to guide and form public opinion, and as typical of a wide 
range of misconception upon this subject, I may mention the case 
of a noble lord of some prominence, who, in a letter in one of the 
leading newspapers a short time ago on the subject of emigration, 
pointed out that for a million sterling a certain number of poor 
families could be emigrated and comfortably settled in one of the 
colonies, and concluded by saying that that was just about the sum 
of money which it took to build an ironclad. I am speaking from 
memory, and cannot be certain of the exact words or figures, but 
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the whole gist and meaning of the comparison (if it had any) was 
to the effect that the money if spent in emigration would be of 
great benefit to the State, whereas when spent in ironclads it was 
thrown away and profitless. 

If the same noble lord were to go about the country preaching 
to shopkeepers and other men of business that the money which 
they sink yearly in their insurances is thrown away and profitless, 
and that they ought to take it to swell their profits or increase 
their business, the doctrine would be recognized as unsound and 
foolish ; but when applied to the nation it appears to be popular, 
and undoubtedly commands votes. 

Many leading politicians on both sides (I will not call them 
statesmen) are not without blame in this matter, for when they go 
courting the electorate, like coy lovers they suppress the truth ; 
they fear to tell their fickle mistress unpleasant facts: she loves 
flattery and smooth words, she loves economy, so they promise 
that ; she knows little about efficiency, so they leave that alone, or 
only glance at it, with a suggestion that it will be all right in their 
hands; and then, after singing a bar or two of “ Rule Britannia ” 
so as to thoroughly reassure her, they pass on to local option or 
the Irish question. They know that the promise of economy will 
gain them a seat, and as to the efficiency, why “ sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof,” and very likely it will not come in their 
time ; besides, did not they hedge by singing “ Rule Britannia ” ? 

This may be political acumen, but I doubt if it is statesmanship 
or worthy of a great empire. 

What shall be said, too, of the argument made use of by a 
leading politician not long ago, that because two of our recently 
built men-of-war were failures, or at any rate did not come up to 
expectation, that therefore the Navy Estimate ought to be cut 
down ? 

Anyone who had the most rudimentary knowledge of naval 
architecture would know that in its present transition and (so to 
speak) speculative stage, it is absolutely inevitable that there 
‘should be some failures; all nations have had them, and some of 
them far more complete failures than any of ours. 

If some kind prophet will tell naval architects exactly what im- 
provements are going to take place in engines, guns, shells, 
torpedoes, submarine boats, &c. during the next few years, they 
will build no more failures; but without that knowledge some 
failures are inevitable ; and it is a curious argument to bring for- 
ward, that because we have two ships less than the number consi- 
dered necessary for our protection, it jis therefore wise policy to 
reduce the shipbuilding vote. 

Had the London and North-Western Railway Company disco- 
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vered that two of its new locomotives, built on some novel prin- 
ciple, turned out to be failures, they would, I imagine, have 
ordered two others to replace them, and not still further have 
reduced their stock. At any rate, that would be a common-sense 
view of the matter; but any argument seems to be thought good 
enough in politics to put before the British public. 

When some future Macaulay, or his friend the New Zealander, 
shall in due course come to write the history of England at the 
close of the nineteenth century, he will not fail to ask the pertinent 
question, whether the present generation of Englishmen were 
worthy of the great empire they inherited. He will not fail to 
point out how they entrusted the management of its affairs to a 
set of men who had become so dead to all sense of national honour 
as to abandon a devoted and self-sacrificing public servant to an 
ignominious death in the heart of the African desert: men who 
could add insult to injury by suggesting that he, a gallant soldier, 
should seek personad safety in flight! and desert and betray those 
who had trusted him with their money, their confidence, their 
lives, and their honour! To Gordon’s noble mind and chivalrous 
nature this last insult must have been a far bitterer pang than 
death. We shall be told, perhaps, that this is ancient history, and 
that it behoves us to forget it, and to turn our energies to the 
present and future. Not so ancient, alas! but that the same 
unstable and perverted genius which wrought this dire national 
dishonour is still amongst us, still plotting mischief, still potent 
for evil, still trusted by a large section of his countrymen who are 
content to be led captive by burning oratory and specious promises. 
But whether it be ancient or modern, it is unfortunately written 
down in letters of blood upon the pages of our national history, 
and constitutes a deep stain which the lapse of centuries will not 
erase. 

The impartial historian, whether he be Englishman or New 
Zealander, will not fail to point a moral and indicate the distince- 
tion between true and false economy, by showing how the present 
generation of Englishmen continued to turn a deaf ear to their 
professional advisers, and failed to insure their vast national 
wealth by keeping up a navy sufficient to protect it against attack. 
Or of how they looked on calmly and complacently whilst their 
representatives made a political shuttlecock of the Navy Estimates, 
declaring all the time with charming inconsistency that it was a 
subject vital to the existence of the empire. 

Whatever may be the result and consequences of the present 
aberration of intellect (temporary, let us hope) which is sweeping 
over England, the above are unpleasant episodes in our national 
life which no impartial historian will be able to gloss over or 
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excuse. Moreover, they are acts of folly and improvidence (to call 
them by no harder names) which, judging by the light of history, 
must inevitably bring their own punishment if continued in; for 
they indicate, not only a decline of national vigour and foresight, 
and the want of a sense of national responsibility, but a blunting 
of that delicate, vital, and essential principle of honour, which is 
as absolutely necessary in the life of a nation as it is in that of an 
individual. 

To say that the destiny of the British Empire is in the hands 
of the British people is a mere truism; but it is well to under- 
stand what the term “‘ the people” really means. In the minds 
of some men, and according to some newspapers, it seems to mean 
any collection of persons who think proper to assemble at Trafal- 
gar Square, or in Hyde Park, and cheer the addresses of half 
a dozen tub-thumping orators ; but in my humble judgment these 
individuals no more represent the British people than the dregs of 
a bottle of old port wine represent the good liquor which the bottle 
holds. They no more represent British public opinion than the 
laughing jackass represents the feelings and opinions of the other 
birds and animals of the Australian forest, notwithstanding that 
he makes the most noise. But unless the real British people— 
those who have some stake in the country—wish to be represented, 
and, what is more, ruled and governed, by the laughing jackasses. 
and howling dervishes of the community, it behoves them, in this 
present crisis in their country’s history, to step forth from their 
shops and their counting-houses and take active and vigorous steps 
to show that they and not the noisy mob are the British people. 

The great educated middle classes of England, Scotland, and 
even Ireland, if they were not intimidated—the men who represent 
the sound common-sense of the country, but who hold aloof from 
politics, either because they are too busy, or because they have no 
taste for the dirty work, will have to find the time, and get over 
their natural repugnance, and throw themselves into the political 
arena, making their legitimate influence felt ; and as their opinions 
are sure to be on the side of law and order, and the preservation 
of the Empire, they may have the satisfaction of saving their 
country from misgovernment and dissolution, and depriving some 
future Gibbon of a melancholy theme. 


C. C. Penrose FirzGeraup. 
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Ir is a very remarkable not to say an astonishing circumstance, 
that of all the decorative arts known to man, the essentially 
Christian art of glass-painting should have received the least 
attention from the public generally. English books devoted to 
the history or study of painting on glass are scarce and costly.* 
French histories and monographs are much more numerous, but 
the most important of these are works in folio or quarto volumes, 
suited for art libraries, and are rarely to be met with elsewhere. 
We should have expected Germans to write fully and profoundly 
on this art, which they were among the first to attempt to revive in 
modern times, but we find on the contrary, that, with one excep- 
tion, their contributions to the subject are meagre and of little 
value. Books relating to other arts are countless in number. 
Architecture, painting in oils and in water-colour, sculpture and 
basso-relievos, mosaics, illuminations, tapestry, jewellery, pottery 
in all its forms, everything, in short, relating to art, has been 
expounded and described and illustrated over and over again, in 
volumes of all sizes, and in every easily attainable shape that can 
be desired. Among the many useful handbooks treating of art at 
the South Kensington Museum, one on glass-painting is not to be 
found. There is one on “‘ Glass,” brimful of information regarding 
the condition and progress of the art of glass-making at different 
periods and in different countries, and the various uses to which it 
was applied, but the hand-book contains not one word on glass- 
painting in windows. 

The ignorance that prevails on the subject is great, and the 
apathy and indifference to it are great also. Yet has glass-painting 
a highly interesting and instructive history, and all lovers of 
beautiful things, it might be supposed, would be irresistibly drawn 
to the study of pictures, often on a very large scale, wherein in 
places of public resort, notably in cathedrals and churches, may 
be seen gorgeous effects of colour such as no material but glass 


* See Charles Winston’s Hints on Glass Painting, and Letters and Lectures, 3 vols, 
8vo.; Weales’ Quarterly Papers and Divers Works of Early Masters, 2 vols. folio; 
Warrington’s History of Stained Glass, 1 vol. folio; and Westlake’s History of Design 
in Painted Glass, 4 vols. quarto. 

+ Geschicte der Glasmalerai, Gessert, 1 vol. 8vo, 
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can provide, and which imitate and even rival precious stones, 
set in gold and silver and framed in noble architecture; scenes in 
sacred and legendary history are represented in these pictures 
of great interest and importance to the archeologist and the 
artist, to the student of symbolism, of costume, of heraldry and 
finally to the Christian. The brilliant colours used in medieval 
times were so artistically arranged as to produce a most harmo- 
nious whole; even when the drawing was rude, and sometimes 
grotesque from its very earnestness, it was always expressive, and 
the devotional feeling displayed has never been approached in 
modern days. These pictures are most truly works of art. They 
are not like illuminated manuscripts treasured up in libraries and 
carefully preserved from sun and air; in fadeless splendour they 
have braved the battle and the breeze, the sunshine and the storm. 
Cracked, mutilated, weather-beaten they may be, but they have 
come down to us, and they will remain so long as they exist, spark- 
ling, luminous, glowing. And yet, with all these claims to admi- 
ration, what do we find, practically, in the impression produced 
by such works? A passing glance is bestowed upon them ; often 
scarcely so much as that. A weeping marble cherub with a torch 
turned upside down, a broken column, a bust of some insignificant 
person with a long catalogue of impossible-virtues, these and such- 
like objects attract far more attention from the masses, and even, 
to an extraordinary extent, from the more cultivated classes also.* If 
anyone doubts this assertion he has only to take up a post for a few 
hours, every day for a week, in some cathedral, York or Canter- 
bury, or Lincoln, and watch the ways of the sight-seers ; or, better 
still, act as a cicerone for a short time in these or any churches 
where valuable old glass is to be found, and listen to the remarks 
made, and note the objects that are generally admired. Even such 
beautiful cinque-cento work as in the Lady Chapel at Lichfield 
Cathedral, where the subjects are well defined and the whole effect 
is magnificent, is passed by with a vacant glance. So true is it, as 
the Jesuit Father at Bourges remarks, that—‘“‘ I] faut comprendre 
pour arriver méme a voir.” This ignorance and neglect has more 
serious consequences than might be supposed. The fanatical zeal 
of the Puritans in Cromwell’s time scarcely caused more destruc- 
tion. There were few country churches after that period that did 
not still possess beautiful examples of this medieval art; there are 
hundreds now where no traces of it remain. This destruction is 


* The Dowager Queen Adelaide once paid a visit to an English cathedral which 
contained some splendid old glass ; of this fact she had been made aware beforehand ; 
but, unfortunately, the transepts of the church were adorned with gaudy specimens of 
early 19th-century work ; this she mistook for the 16th-century glass of which she had 
heard, and she accordingly proceeded to admire it greatly. Her guide had to inform 
her that there was some ‘‘ much finer ” at the east end of the church. 
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not a thing of the past only, it is still going on. In the various 
histories of Kent and Canterbury, written during the eighteenth 
century, many records are found of subjects in painted glass 
which no longer exist. Of Ashford Church it was said, ‘“‘ Here are 
many goodly portraitures, as of Edward III., to the number of 
ten.” These had entirely disappeared in 1794, when Mr. Parsons 
made a riding tour through Kent for the benefit of his health; he 
described the monuments and painted glass of upwards of a 
hundred churches. Scarcely anything now remains in the windows 
of those churches but fragments, and in most cases even these 
have vanished away. It is melancholy to read the descriptions 
given by the worthy old gentleman of the ‘‘ admirable paintings ” 
he found in numbers of these country churches ; the figures “‘ most 
beautiful indeed.” In one window was “an exquisite representa- 
tion of the Virgin and Child, there is a divine sweetness in the 
features of the Infant which is enchanting ;”’ and a female figure 
in particular in one of the compartments ‘is so truly elegant, the 
form so just, and the face so beautiful, that I cannot but think no 
painting of the pencil can exceed it. What a pity,” he cries, 
“that a window so truly beautiful should be lost to the public eye 
from its situation in this lonely spot! * and still more is it to be 
lamented that it should be so neglected as to be in danger of 
decaying from dust and damp.’ The interest Mr. Parsons took in 
the matter was so little shared by his contemporaries that he 
apologizes for it. ‘‘ Perhaps some persons will think that I have 
said too much on the subject of painted glass; I hope not. [ 
confess that I am delighted with this beautiful ornament in what- 
ever place I meet with it, but more especially in our churches.” 
And he adds: ‘‘ May it never be the fate of my work to be such a 
proof of horrid profanation by becoming a repository of monu- 
ments defaced or demolished by sacrilegious plunder!”’ Much of 
the glass described by Charles Winston in the middle of this 
century has perished or has been cast away disregarded and 
despised, and within the last few years has been replaced by plain 
white glass. It is recorded of Mrs. Sutton, wife of the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that she caused to be removed, and disposed 
of for any trifle they would fetch, very many of the coats of arms 
which were in the different windows of Lambeth Palace, they 
being in her view “ too primitive, tasteless, and ugly.” These 
ancient relics consisted of the arms of Cardinal Pole and other 
prelates impaled with those of the see.t 

Modern memorial windows ‘have caused the disappearance of 
many precious remains; the local plumber and glazier is ordered 


* Stelling Church, where now not a pane of all this glass is left. 
+ The History of Stained Glass, W. Warrington. 
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to “take that old stuff away” to prepare for the advent of a new 
window from London. He takes it away accordingly, and it is 
broken up for the sake of the lead, or it reposes, perhaps for years, 
on some dusty shelf in his back shop. If the London glazier 
removes the relics it is different ; he knows their value, but they 
disappear none the less from the church, to be seen in some 
collector’s gallery sooner or later. 

Sometimes a glass-stainer’s firm is directed to copy the old 
fragments so as to fill the window and make a better show. This 
is done, but the old is not returned, and the former owners make 
no complaint ; they do not even know that a theft has been com- 
mitted. ‘‘ Restoration,” even if not done by thieves, is one of the 
most fruitful sources of ruin. Restorers are very proud of their 
achievements in this line. In the last century the glass in the 
cathedral of Paris was all ‘“‘re-made” by Pierre Levicil, who 
glorified the church and himself by placing a “JEHOVAH” in 
red letters on a gold ground, and framed in‘a circle of sky-blue, 
over the principal glass of the Sanctuary. He records that some 
ancient glass windows of the twelfth century existed in the choir 
of the cathedral, ‘‘ dont j'ai demoli en 1714 les deux derniers, pour 
les remplir de vitres blanches.” This was the work of a man who 
wrote a learned folio volume on his art, and whose aim and hope in 
writing it was to restore that art to public favour. ‘Si je ne puis 
y réussir,” he says, ‘“‘qu’il me soit au moins permis de répandre 
quelques fleurs ou de verser quelques larmes sur le tombeau qu’on 
lui destine, avant qu’on le ferme.” A favourite device of restorers 
is to put together, ‘“‘as fancy directs,” all the small pieces scat- 
tered about in various parts of the church into one window, some 
upside down, and all with no reference whatever to the subjects, 
but so as “neatly to fill up the whole and render it an object 
pleasing in a great degree”; wherein indeed they succeed, for even 
in this shapeless and distorted state the old glass will be “‘ pleas- 
ing” in a much greater degree than the new. But certainly remains 
so “mended and confused” do ‘not afford much speculation,” as 
the Rev. Mr. Dart remarks regarding the very curiously painted 
windows, full of Scripture story, in Beckett’s chapel at Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Painted glass, though highly valued in medieval times, had no 
such protection from injury as is now supplied by wire guards, and 
hail-storms and violent winds destroyed much of it.* At the 
Reformation in England zealous ecclesiastics, like Dean Horn at 
Durham, “ pulled down and broke in pieces most excellent coloured 
glass, most artificially set forth and curiously wrought, for he could 
never abide any ancient Monuments, Acts, or Deeds, that gave any 

* The storm in October 1886 shattered much of the beautiful glass at Rheims. 
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light of or to godly Religion.” ‘‘ The whole story and miracles of 
that holy man St. Cuthbert ” had been set in the windows of the 
Cloisters, in the last quarter of the fourteenth century by the 
founders and builders of them.* The hail-storms which wrecked 
so much ancient art, were as nothing to the tempests of Puritan 
bigotry which battered and shattered it during the Civil Wars in 
the seventeenth century. Long poles, and pikes, and stones, and 
fury were so freely used, more particularly in our large towns, that 
it is a wonder anything still remains to testify to the former mag- 
nificence and popularity of the art. Simon Gunton thus describes 
the proceedings of the Puritans in Peterborough Cathedral :— 
Having done their work on the Floor below, they are now at leisure to look up at the 
Windows above, which would have entertained any persons else with great delight and 
satisfaction, but only such Zealots as these, whose eyes were so dazzled that they 
thought they saw Popery in every Picture and piece of painted Glass. Now the 
Windows of this Church were very fair, and had much curiosity of workmanship in 
them, being adorned and beautified with several Historical passages out of Scripture 
and Ecclesiastical story ; such were those in the body of the Church, in the Isles, in the 
new Building and elsewhere. But the Cloister windows were most famed of all, for 
their great Art and pleasing variety . . . all which were notwithstanding most shame- 
fully broken and destroyed. .. . Nothing of all this could oblige the Reforming Rabble, 
but they deface and break them all in pieces, and left nothing undemolisht, where either 
any Picture or Painted Glass did appear, excepting only part of the great West window 
in the body of the Church, which still remains entire, being too high for them and out 
of reach. . . . Thus ina short time, a fair and goodly Structure was quite Stript of all 
its ornamental Beauty, and made a ruthful Spectacle, a very Chaos of Desolation and 


‘Confusion, nothing scarce remaining but only bare walls, broken Seats, and shattered 
Windows on every side. 


Similar scenes were enacted at Canterbury, on a smaller scale, 
fortunately :— 


This place (where Thomas a Becket was murdered) has formerly been hung with 
Aras, and was of old the most valued part of the Church; in it Edward I. married 
Margaret his Queen. . . . What is less Remarkable, but more Noble, was the great 
North window, some time of richly painted Glass, given by one of our Kings; ‘but in 
the Civil Wars it fell a Sacrifice to narrow Conception and furious Bigotry; for a certain 
Enthusiastick Preacher, call’d, for his singularity and Fury, Blue Jack, by the assist- 
ance of a Ladder and long Pole, shatter’d it to pieces, crying out all the while, with a 
demoniac Rage, like a canting Hypocrite, “Cursed be he that doth the Work of the 
Lord deceitfully ”; and inciting others to assist him, which the standers-by did with 


Stones, in such a manner as to break his Head, and use him almost as bad as he had 
the Windows. 


Richard Culmer, alias Blue Jack, was appointed one of the six 
preachers in the cathedral at the beginning of the Civil Wars. He 
described his own performance thus: ‘‘ A minister was on the top 
of the city ladder, near 60 steps high, with a whole pike in his 
hand, rattling down proud Becket’s glassic bones, when others 
present would not venture so high.” { It is said that Gondemar, a 

* The Ancient Rites and Monuments of the Monastical and Cathedral Church of 


Durham, J. Davies of Kidwelly, M.D., 1672. 
+ Edward IV. 


} Gostling’s Walk in and about the City of Canterbury, 1777. 
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Spanish ambassador, had taken so much pleasure in this window, 
that he offered £10,000 for it, or its weight in gold, in vain. 

Belgium fared no better than England during the political and 
religious wars which desolated the country. Antwerp formerly 
possessed splendid examples of this art. Bruges also was richly 
endowed, and now retains but a very small part of her magnificent 
glass. Much Vandalism took place in the last century. In the 
Cathedral of St. Sauveur, at Bruges, the authorities removed the 
glass with which their church had been decorated, and in its room 
they placed an inscription, recording the deed, with the date 1739 
in large coloured letters, and a blue globe surmounted by a cross 
of fire. Such instances of the utter lack of appreciation of beau- 
tiful works of art, alike in past times and in our own, are only too 
common and too numerous. 

France is still a treasure-house of painted glass, in spite of the 
ravages committed by ignorance and fanaticism. Protestant 
zealots in the south of France destroyed glass and churches alike. 
Many churches were secularized at the Revolution, and the price- 
less glass in them sold to English purchasers for any small sums 
that were offered. Monsieur Le Chevalier Alex. Lenoir, speaking 
of some fine windows illustrating the life of St. Bruno, says, “ Je 
crois qu’ils sont passés dans le gouffre qu’on appelle Angleterre, 
ou passent aujourd’hui tous nos objets d’art.’”” We possess in the 
South Kensington Museum several of the windows formerly 
belonging to the Ste. Chapelle, Paris,* where they were originally 
placed by St. Louis to adorn the chapel he built to receive “les 
precieux restes des instruments qui avaient servis 4 la Passion du 
Roi des Rois.” In York Cathedral is a window from St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Rouen, where three churches were suppressed at the 
Revolution. Some of the glass from these churches is now in the 
Museum at Rouen; the collection is chronologically arranged, and 
is most valuable and instructive. 

The beautiful glass in Italy is very little valued there now. In 
the Church of Santo Spirito, in Florence, most of it is covered up 
with curtains at all times of the day. The peculiarity of Italian 
work is that down to the end of the sixteenth century, the glass, 
i.e. the material, used, was as brilliant as in the early medieval 
times among the Northern nations. The pieces of glass were also 
much smaller in the sixteenth century than was customary in 
other countries during that period. The Italians combined 
gorgeous colour with great artistic skill in balancing and harmo- 
nizing it. In 1560, the date on the lovely cloister windows of the 
Certosa Val d’Eno, when the Northern nations, Flanders in par- 
ticular, had completely ruined glass-painting by a profuse use of 


* Date about 1250. 
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enamel colour, the essential and vital principles of the art were 
still maintained unimpaired in Italy.* Early German work 
exhibits a great angularity of treatment, but the colour is always 
forcible and good. The oldest examples are in the Cathedral of 
Augsburg,t said to be of the eleventh century. Swiss-painted 
glass is of small importance, it is chiefly to be seen in private 
collections. 

There are fine windows in Spain, but little early work. Glass 
of the thirteenth century is said to have existed in the Cathedral 
of Toledo; in 1459 many windows were painted in that church. 
In Valencia Cathedral glass was painted between the years 1500 
and 1541. In Seville Cathedral are ninety windows painted by 
Arnao de Flandes and his brother, from designs by Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Albert Diirer, and others, between the years 1504 and 
1558. In the list of Spanish painters we find the names Holanda, 
Luis, Christobel, Aleman, Carlos de Bruges, and Pedro Frances, 
besides that of Arnao de Flandes. The window labelled 
“Spanish” in the South Kensington Museum, has strongly- 
marked Flemish characteristics. 

Painted glass appears to great disadvantage in museums. Large 
figures and subjects intended to be seen from a considerable dis- 
tance are brought close to the eye, so that the effect they were 
calculated to produce is entirely lost. In the South Kensington 
Museum are some large figures from Winchester Cathedral$ and 
Winchester College Chapel, which latter the authorities at the be- 
ginning of this century allowed to be taken away by Messrs. Betton 
and Evans, of Shrewsbury; they are interesting examples of the 
time of Richard II. The Vicar of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, the 
Rev. W. 8. Rowland, bought them for his church, but, after some 
years, replaced them by finer work, chiefly from St. Jacques Liege, 
and on his death they were sold by his executors to the Museum. || 

In Le Vieiel’s Art de la Peinture sur Verre, he remarks of 


* The beautiful cinque-cento work at Arezzo was by a French Dominican monk, 
Guillaume de Marseilles. 


t+ See Glasmalereien des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, H. Kolb, Plate 1. 

t A very curious and interesting window of Bale manufacture, lately in the possession 
of J. Bateman, Esq., has been given by him to the Church at Biddulph. It represents 
St. John with his partridges at his feet; in his hands are a paten and a chalice, which 
he appears to be offering to Luther’s wife. Luther himself occupies a prominent 
position in the foreground. Our Lord stands in the centre of the picture, surrounded 
by Saints and Reformers, among whom are St. Catharine of Alexandria, Melancthon, 
and Zwingle, who is raising a cup to his lips. The glass is beautifully drawn and 
coloured, and appears, from the style of the work, to have been executed about the 
time of Luther’s death, viz. 1546. 

§ Removed in 1852 from the choir. 

|| St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, is itself a museum of ancient glass-painting, from 
1353, the date of the splendid English ‘‘ Jesse” in the East window, to the sixteenth 
century. 


| 
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England in a prophetic way: ‘‘ Qui sait si cet art plus long temps 
negligé dans cette Isle que partout ailleurs, n’y reparaitra pas avec 
plus d’éclat?” In the opinion of our own glass-painters this 
‘‘ re-appearance ” has taken place in England, if not with a noon- 
tide splendour, at least with the brilliant gleams of dawn. 

It is well known that the true art of glass-painting practically 
perished about the latter half of the sixteenth century; it was 
supposed to be “lost,” but it really died of inflation, like the frog 
in the fable, in the vain attempt to copy its great and popular 
rival, oil-painting. This collapse continued for nearly three hun- 
dred years, but ‘“‘there are hopes for the Moderns” now* ; we are 
awakening from that palsied moribund condition. This revival of 
the true principles of the art in England is mainly due to Mr. C. 
Winston’s untiring efforts, ability, and knowledge of his subject. 
When he lived and wrote there was hardly any English school 
worthy of the name; he was fully aware of the radical defects of 
the Munich school, and would be the last to prefer it to the work 
now produced by our best men in England; and yet, in 1857, he 
advised Mr. Wilson and the authorities at Glasgow to fill the nave 
of their fourteenth-century cathedral with Munich glass. The 
painful result we now see there. ‘‘I think, on the whole,” he said, 
“that it is better to have art without transparency, than trans- 
parency without art... . stick to Munich, therefore, and be 
content that Glasgow shall be regarded as the cradle of that 
(superior to German) school which it is Mr. Petit’s, as well as 
your and my wish to see flourishing in this country.” 

Mr. Winston warmly advocated the ancient ‘‘Mosaic system,” 
and pointed out how far superior it was to the later Enamel 
methods ;+t he also tried to persuade glass-manufacturers, both at 
Munich and in England, to pay more attention to the make of the 
glass itself. Ata great expenditure of time and labour he caused 
the old twelfth and thirteenth century glass to be chemically 
analysed, and experiments to be made under his own eye at 
Messrs. Powell’s works in Whitefriars, to produce, if possible, the 
same material and the same colours as those used by the old 
masters at that period. He succeeded at last, and he convinced 

* Remark reported to have been made by Professor Ruskin, on seeing a window in 


Lichfield Cathedral representing St. Michael and St. Chad, by Messrs. Burlison and 
Grylls. 

+ The ‘‘Mosaic” system consists in piecing glass, coloured throughout its substance 
(called “ pot-metal”) together, by means of lead; all outlines of figures and orna- 
ments are made by leading. The “Enamel” method is white glass coloured by enamel 
paints only. “Stained” glass is white glass penetrated to some little depth by colour, 
particularly by yellow, or silver stain; this stain was discovered about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and no other was known until recent times. ‘ Painted’ 
glass is white or coloured glass painted by enamel colour, which is fluxed and fixed 
by burning. In old times brown enamel only was used for painting. 
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some men, in England at least, of the necessity of using similar 
means if they would attain similar effects as those of medieval 
times. The result of his labours may be seen in the glass of the 
Temple Church, the execution of which he superintended. Visitors 
are informed that the medallions are “‘ old.” 

We had within the last few months, in St Bride’s Church, 
Fleet Street, an example in full force of the enamel method of paint- 
ing, viz. the attempt to treat glass as if it were canvas, in a copy, 
at the east end, of Rubens’ “ Descent from the Cross.’’* 

In the west window of New College, Oxford, we have a truly 
notable instance of the feebleness of the method, from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ design. The old glass was removed to put the ‘‘ washy 
virtues” in its place. There are many other examples of this 
false style. The Church of St. Maria Hilf, near Munich, is full of 
very large enamel-painted windows, executed at the Royal Esta- 
blishment at Munich, by command of King Louis I., and under 
the direction of Professor Hess. These have been thought worthy 
of a careful representation upon paper, in colour, by Franz Eggart. 
The one looks quite as much like glass as the other. In the 
Cathedral of Ratisbon are some very gaudy and painful specimens 
of the same school, alongside of some old glass, and the contrast 
is remarkable. An unusually enlightened Sacristan shaded his 
eyes when he looked at the Munich work and said: “ Es thut die 
Augen weh ;” and he was quite right. Of all the Bavarian glass 
imported into England at that time, viz. about twenty years ago, 
that in St. Paul’s Cathedral, given by some of the City Guilds, is 
the least objectionable. One of the latest acts of Mr. Winston's 
life was to make a journey to Brussels to meet Herr Ainmiiller, the 
director of the Munich establishment, in order to confer with him 
on the proposed windows of St. Paul’s, with the advantage of 
being able to refer to those of the Cathedral of St. Gudule, of the 
Cinque-cento period. The enamel on these windows at St. Paul’s 
is pealing off, however ; the faces are already worn and faded, and 
will soon be featureless. As the glass is chiefly seen from a con- 
siderable distance, this is not very noticeable; and although an 
ugly orange-red is used in the dresses of the figures, in the sub- 
ject of the Crucifixion the whole effect is fairly good, and the white 
angels above are beautiful. The recent examples of Munich glass 
in this country are distinguished by a feeling for art and a very 
much more sparing use of enamels than formerly; the coloured 
glass is English-made, and is deep and powerful; but, as a rule, 
there is a lamentable want of harmony in the treatment and a 
violent contrast of high lights and shadows seems to be aimed at, 
such as is nowhere to be found in the old work of any period. 

* This has been recently replaced by an example of Messrs. Powell’s work. 
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The English glass in the South Transept of Westminster Abbey 
ought to be removed as soon as possible; it is the product of a 
time when the art was at a very low ebb, and it is a terrible eye- 
sore. Many of the modern windows in the Abbey are excellent 
in themselves, but, especially when coated with London smuts, 
they shut out too much light. The dread of raw and crude effects 
of colour causes too much smear and shading with opaque colour 
to be used, so that the natural translucent character of the 
material is greatly obscured. That it is quite possible to have a 
high degree of art combined with vivid and intense gem-like 
colour may be seen in the church of St. Maria Novella, in Florence; 
it is a proof that brilliancy and beauty of the material is no bar 
to artistic excellence. Is it too much to hope that our magnificent 
Abbey may yet be adorned by such work as this ? 

Mr. Winston was very anxious that the new or “ original school ” 
in England, to which he looked forward, should avoid copying 
medieval work, where, he maintained, “ perfection” was not to be 
found. Hitherto, those of our artists who have trodden in paths 
of their own inventions have succeeded, indeed, in producing 
beautiful and original glass pictures, but the more distinctively 
nineteenth-century these are in their character, so much the less 
do they harmonize with medieval structures. Glass-painting and 
architecture obtained their triumphs in the Middle Ages together. 
The hand-maid of architecture followed her mistress faithfully, 
and became stricken with paralysis at the same time, or shortly 
after, the death of her patron and companion. Vain have been 
the attempts to galvanize architecture into life again. This is an 
age of copying. All that the nineteenth century has done for 
these arts is to make portraits of them after death. The only 
truly original idea that seems to have occurred to architects in 
these ‘‘new dark ages” is to take all the best features of the 
ancient styles, and make an Olla Podrida of them in one building ; 
thus completely imitating the picturesque effect of medieval work, 
which generally consisted of several styles grown together as it 
were, or grafted one on the other in succeeding periods. This 
curious and very modern notion is unintentionally exemplified by 
the glass in Westminster Abbey, where we have early glass sadly 
mutilated and jumbled up, together with many excellent imitations 
of old work by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, a window in the nave 
of purely nineteenth-century feeling, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler 
and Bayne; the aforesaid south transept windows by Messrs. 
Ward and Nixon; the great west window, with its huge date in 
white figures, 1735; and the north transept rose window, date 
1722, with many others. According to the shilling ‘‘ Guide” to 
Westminster Abbey, the church has been “ enriched,” during the 
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last twenty years, with twenty-two windows. If the choir were 
habitually to sing as many discordant notes as are chronically 
sustained by the chorus of windows in different keys, and were to 
be as totally out of harmony with its surroundings as some of 
these, the congregation would promptly rebel, and all London 
would be in an uproar; for an ear for music, and a love of har- 
monious sounds is much more general, and is more cultivated 
both in England and on the Continent than is an eye for colour, 
and the one is consequently more easily pained and offended by 
an inharmonious rendering of the subject than the other. 

Until architecture arises from its grave, and leads the way, glass- 
painting must continue to adapt itself, as best it may, to our old 
Gothic buildings, to the modern copies and imitations of them, and 
of Italian Renaissance or of classical architecture, in which, at 
present, glass can alone be enshrined. There is a great demand 
for painted glass in these days, and no lack of supply. Thousands 
of windows have been put up all over the country during the last 
twenty years. First, and chiefly, they serve the purpose of a 
grave-stone or monument, and as such they are becoming more 
and more popular. There is, indeed, a difficulty in erecting any 
other kind of memorial, particularly in old churches and in towns, 
for there are generally too many marble creations already, which 
are apt to be in the way of the congregation, and to take up too 
much room.* We are not quite prepared, like our ancestors in the 
seventeenth century, to saw through beautiful arcading—-as in 
Westminster Abbey—to raise an ugly marble urn or vase, fifteen 
feet high, through its ruins, and thus aspire to immortality.t A 
painted window is an obvious resource; it is in nobody's way, and 
and it is a kind of present to the church besides; although it is 
often, unfortunately, a more than doubtful advantage, both to the 
church and to the congregation. 

In the early periods of glass-painting the art served two pur- 
poses, decoration first and edification afterwards, and not until 
later times did it become a memorial. The chief subjects were 
always the history of Our Lord, of the Virgin, and of the Apostles, 
or portraits of the saintly founders of the cathedral or abbey, or 


* The inconvenience arising from large monuments in churches was thus expressed 
in 1511, at a visitation held by the Commissary of Archbishop Warham at Sittingbourne. 
The churchwardens of Minster in Sheppey ** presented ” that, ‘ It is desyred that where 
of long tyme ago, in the said chapell, a knight and his wife (were) buried, and their 
pictures upon theym were sore worne and broken, that they may take away the pictures, 
and lay in the place a playn stone, with an epitaphy who is there buried, that the people 
may make setts and pewys, where they may more quietly serve God, and that it may 
less cowmber the rowme.”—Register of Archbishop Warham, Lambeth Palace, Archeo- 
logia Cantiana. 

t See the monument to Abraham Cowley in Poets’ Corner. 
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martyrdom of the confessors of the Church; these were portrayed 
in the most striking and effective way before the eyes of the wor- 
shippers. These were the “ Books of the Laity,” and were cal- 
culated to inspire holy thoughts, and to distract the mind from 
the troubles and worries of daily life, bringing the people face to 
face with the sufferings endured by the Saviour for them and their 
redemption, and reminding them that His servants were bold also, 
and in defence of the Faith endured stripes above measure and 
deaths oft. In the catechism used in the diocese of Liege and 
Namur occurs the question, “A quoi pensez-vous en lisant votre 
chapelet ?” and the answer, “A quelque chose que nétre Seigneur 
6u Notre Dame ont faite étant au monde, ou bien a quelque image 
que je vois devant moi . . . aux verrieres en mon livre ou en mes 
mains.” It may easily be imagined that in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, when ‘‘ books” were unheard of for the people 
generally, these picture-books in the windows were of great value. 
The darker the church the more these pictures sparkled and 
glowed, and the more they helped the devotions of the faithful, 
for whom the outer world, with its cares and quarrels, and dis- 
tresses, and wear and tear, was thus shut out, and the soul could 
gain strength and elevation from contact with the other and better 
world. 

The magnificent decorations possessed by all cathedrals, and 
nearly all parish churches in a minor degree, down to the time of 
the Reformation, were, no doubt, chiefly due to the zeal of the 
clergy, but kings, and emperors, and nobles, and corporations, and 
guilds vied with one another also in contributing large sums for 
the adornment of the national buildings. 

No glorification of the deeds of the donors appear in the glass 
of early times. About the middle of the thirteenth century we 
see the first appearance of portraits of donors of windows, both 
laymen and clerics. Gradually these came to usurp more and 
more space. Kings and princes, and the great ones of the earth 
were represented gorgeously robed and bearing their coats of arms, 
but still humbly kneeling with clasped hands before the Divine 
Infant and His mother, and generally supported, and as it were 
introduced, by their patron saints. As the true art and functions of 
painted glass declined, in the middle and latter half of the six- 
teenth century, so did the taste for self-glorification among its 
patrons increase, until at last no room was found for Scripture 
subjects at all. 

In the windows at Govda, in Holland, given by Philip II. of 
Spain and Mary of England, those grandees appear, kneeling, it is 
true, at the table of the Lord, but with little evidence of humility. 
The inscription accompanying the figures is in a strain worthy of 
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the Celestial Empire of China: ‘‘ The most illustrious Philip, son 
of the invincible Emperor Charles the Fifth, by the Grace of God 
King of Spain, England, France, and both the Sicilies, Archduke 
of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, &e. 
Father of the country, the most gentle and religious prince hath 
given this glass to embellish this Church. May his throne, like a 
sun filling the whole world, stand for ever.” Many other eminent 
persons gave windows to St. Jan’s Kirk at Govda; including 
Margaret of Austria, Duchess of Parma and Governor of the Low 
Countries ; William of Orange; the chief cities of Holland, the 
colleges, lords, and ladies, &c. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that kings and princes troubled 
themselves little about painted glass during the last three centuries 
in England, otherwise even more destruction might have been 
wrought to the old work, and graceless pictures of the Georges 
have taken its place latterly. Royal personages, whenever repre- 
sented now, stand, crowned and sceptred, and facing the spectator. 
It is no longer the fashion for such great persons to give glass 
themselves for the adornment of our national buildings. Possibly 
the art is not yet sufficiently developed or worthy of the nation. 
Certainly royal patronage has not done much for the Bavarians, 
and until the general public take sufficient interest in the art- 
manufacture to study it, and cultivate a sound taste regarding it, 
nothing great can be expected from it. 

In the great west window of St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, is a purely secular record of the achievements of Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; he is represented on a large scale, together with 
Prince Henry, Edmund Spenser, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, with 
Queen Elizabeth in the centre. The window was presented by 
Americans, with the lines— 

The New World’s sons, from England’s breasts we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came ; 

Proud of our past from whence our present grew, 

This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name. 

It is highly suitable for some great national building, but it is 
out of place in a church. Many other similar examples may be 
recollected. In St. Andrews, Undershaft, London, is a large 
window originally placed at the east end, but now fortunately 
banished to the west. It contains full-length pictures of James I., 
Charles I., Charles II., Queen Elizabeth, and Edward VI.; they 
have no historical interest or merit of any kind.* The window has 

* We find a series of kings and bishops in the clerestory windows of the nave of 
Rheims Cathedral. ‘‘ This is supposed to represent the list of Archbishops and of the 
Kings consecrated by them. It may have been the intention thus to continue the line of 


anointed Kings from the anointed Kings of Israel in the western rose into the Christian 
Church.” (A History of Design in Painted Glass, N. H. T. Westlake, F.S.A.) The 
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been replaced at the east end by a beautiful example of Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne’s work. In the north aisle of West- 
minster Abbey is a memorial window to R. Stephenson ; it is wholly 
occupied by scenes from the life and labours of that great engineer, 
the bridges he built, and the trains that steamed over them, &c. 
The window dedicated to the memory of Charles W. Siemens is 
similarly filled; angels, always picturesque adjuncts, are here 
represented holding a scroll with the inscription ‘“ Laborare est 
orare.” Had the designer of these and such-like windows gone 
back for precedents to the best periods of the art, they would have 
found means to combine subjects intended to do honour to men 
with others more calculated to do honour to God’s house ; as at Le 
Mans Cathedral, or at Chartres, where we see windows presented 
by various trades. The lowest division only of each window is 
occupied with pictures of men engaged in their employment, as 
money changers with their weights and balances, or architects 
directing their workmen, who are represented very small, like 
children; they are probably at work on the cathedral. Other 
windows were given by the bakers of the city, with details 
of their work in a similar position, furriers and drapers, fish- 
mongers, shoemakers, and butchers and wine-dressers all appear 
as donors of the respective windows. One curious light is given 
by a company of gamblers, and apparently paid for by dint of 
rattling dice. These subjects are all small, and the chief part of 
the window is dedicated to the illustration of Scripture story or 
tradition. The duties devolved upon angels vary greatly at different 
periods. In the early times they are represented with censers, 
or with harps, violins, or trumpets, flutes or little organs, or they 
hold scrolls with short sentences from the Creed, the Te Deum, 
and the Gloria in Excelsis, or they carry the instruments of the 
Passion. In the sixteenth century their chief office seems to be 
gracefully to display shields with the coats-of-arms of donors of the 
window or benefactors of the church, as in the Flemish glass at 
Lichfield Cathedral (1528 to 1539), or they hold the strings of a 
cardinal’s hat, as in the cathedral of Auch in France (1513). We 
seldom now degrade the office of angels to such a pitch as this. 
Ancient art is a guide both as a model and as a warning. We 
committed the great mistake, at the beginning of this century, of 
imitating the errors succeeding the Cinque-cento period: from 
this fault we fell into the opposite one of copying stiffness and bad 
drawing, with an idea that an ill-drawn figure must needs have a 
devotional character: the result was an ugly body without a soul. 


Paris correspondent of the Times announced that the violent hail-storm of August 10th, 
1886, had destroyed the great rose window of Rheims Cathedral, and nearly all the 
painted glass in the other churches of the town. 
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In these railway days a glass-painter has a great advantage over 
his predecessors in modern times; he can visit with ease and 
comfort, and in a few months instead of years, all the chief works 
that remain to us of old times in different countries; he can study 
and compare them, classify them into schools, and learn to love 
what is beautiful in all periods, and admire what is excellent in all 
countries. Our best artists now are those who have not only been 
taught to draw with facility, but who have made the most diligent 
study of old work, and who have made careful and faithful 
drawings and tracings and photographs of it, not to copy it in 
their own work, but to make the spirit of it their own, and to train 
themselves up heart and eye in the best school of the world— 
antiquity. 

An artist in painted glass needs many qualifications. What is 
required above all things for a painting in a church is devotional 
feeling, such as we meet with but rarely, alas! except in early 
Christian art, together with simplicity and dignity in the treatment 
and composition. No man who is not a Christian in more than 
name can be expected worthily to represent the Founder of the 
Christian religion. It would be better not to require that such a 
subject as this should be lightly dealt with as a mere matter of 
commerce, and paid for at so much a foot. The Crucifixion has 
been so often treated by great masters, that a traditionary hand- 
ling of it is usually adopted; but we occasionally see lurid sunsets, 
views of Jerusalem, black clouds, and other realistic effects, 
attempted. The Crucifixion is a subject constantly demanded 
from glass-painters. It has rarely been undertaken by modern 
artists in oil-colours. A glass-painter should be a colourist, one 
who loves brilliant colour and is able to arrange it harmoniously ; 
no accuracy of drawing or skill in anatomy can atone for a lack of 
this power. It is a natural gift which may and must be cultivated, 
but the absence of it is absolutely fatal to a glass-painter. He 
should have a knowledge of history, of theology, and of decorative 
art, of archeology, of heraldry, and, for an intelligent study of old 
work, he should also understand legendary history and symbolical 
art. Greek art died slowly; and even the debased traditions and 
practice of it which the Gothic nations received from Constanti- 
nople affected the condition of art down to the twelfth century. 
The oldest painted glass of which there is any authentic record is 
at Le Mans Cathedral (date about 1099). The figures and faces, 
though verging on the grotesque, are more delicately drawn than 
in most fifteenth-century work. Greek influence is strongly 
marked in it. It is curious that the French, who excelled in glass- 
painting during the Middle Ages, and who spread the love and 
practice of it into other countries, have, in spite of their know- 
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ledge of its principles, of their researches into its history, and 
careful study of the magnificent works of their ancestors, been 
unable to rise above a mediocre imitation of them. They make no 
attempt to copy the material * formerly used, and, in common 
with the modern Germans and Italians, all power of harmoniously 
combining colour seems to have passed away from them. 

A revival of the art took place in Berlin, Cologne, Flanders, 
Switzerland, and Italy about the same time as in France and 
England. In Antwerp Cathedral are some good modern windows 
in the north aisle, and some very bad specimens in the south aisle. 
A window of Belgian origin is in the Carmelite Church, Kensing- 
ton; it is very elaborately finished and painted in enamel colour, 
and is so opaque that the material might be mistaken for porcelain. 
Mons. Capronnier laboured, but unsuccessfully, to advance the 
cause of art, and to improve the taste of his countrymen by his 
works. 

American glass-painters pay much attention to the quality of 
the glass used. Besides the so-called “‘ cathedral” and “ antique” 
glass, glass is produced there ‘‘ which is streaked and mottled 
with several colours, rendered opalescent by an admixture of bone- 
dust and arsenic, and, perhaps, deeply corrugated or very uneven 
in thickness.”” The Americans claim to ‘“ not only approach, but 
outdo the splendour of the old cathedral windows.” They trust 
to “time” to harmonise those splendours. 

In America much glass-painting is done, in private houses as 
well as in churches. Of Canadian work we had some examples 
in the “Colonies” Exhibition, which did not give a high idea of 
the condition of the manufacture in Canada. We must, however, 
bear in mind that our best glass-painters do not condescend to 
compete for prizes or renown in Exhibitions. One and all, good 
and bad, enjoy an unhealthy and much-to-be-regretted immunity 
from criticism. This is doubtless owing to the fact that they are 
tradesmen as well as artists, and the name of a firm delivers 
them alike from hostile attacks and from well-merited praise, such 
as individuals, whether painters, poets, sculptors, architects, or 
public men, expect and receive as a matter of course. 

Why should not glass-painters always sign their names to their 
work, and date it? The objection to signing names arises from 
the fact that several persons are often concerned in the work, but, 
as in the case of an engraving, the name of the painter appears 
in one corner, and of the engraver in the other, so, when the 
designer and the painter of the glass are different persons, their 
names might similarly appear in the opposite corners of the 


* Modern French glass is thin and even. Some of the thirteenth century glass at 
Chartres is nearly half an inch thick, and very uneven. 
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window, to the great benefit and enlightenment of the public. 
The leading well-known firms have a characteristic style and 
manner which usually stamps their work at the first glance for 
those persons who take an interest in the subject, but not for the 
world in general ; and there are numbers of smaller men struggling 
into notice, who should record their names, in however obscure 
a corner, and there can be no objection to a date, under any 
circumstances. Clement of Chartres signed one of his beautiful 
windows at Rouen with his immortal name. Bernard van Luige 
signed and dated his windows in Lincoln’s Inn College Chapel. 
In our own day Washington, Saunders, Clayton and Bell, Austeri, 
Gerenti, Didron, Oudinot, and other Modern French glass-painters 
have signed their work, but some of these occasionally only. 
Eminent artists, Titian, Raphael, Vivarini, Carpaccio, Albert Durer, 
the two Bellinis, and many others, in former times, as well as in 
the present, have signed and dated their productions, though, un- 
fortunately, not always. It is, practically, extremely difficult to 
discover what firm or artist is responsible for many modern glass- 
paintings. Sextons in“country churches are almost always quite 
gnorant on the subject, although they know very well, and are 
eager to inform you, that such a window was put up as “‘a memo- 
randum” to the Squire’s sister or son, &c. &c. Vergers in Cathe- 
drals are sometimes little better. ‘‘ Well, if you are so particular, 
I may as well say I don’t know,” was the answer in one of our 
chief cathedrals. Nor can the clergy be invariably relied upon 
for the desired information. 

The price of glass, at a time when it was sparingly used even in 
churches and palaces,* and when the nobility and gentry kept the 
wind and the wet out of their rooms with wooden shutters, seems 
to have been strangely small, even allowing amply for the diffe- 
rence of the value of money at the present day. In the Chapter 
accounts of York Cathedral in the fourteenth century, it is recorded 
that 1s.+ per square foot for coloured, and 6d. for white glass was 
paid. In the sixteenth century the splendid glass at King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, cost only 1s. 4d. per square foot. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. about eight times the sum mentioned will be 
an approximation to the present value of money. Wouter Crabeth 
received 10} stivers or 52} cents. from the Duchess of Parma for 
the window given by her at Govda, as is proved by the receipts for 
the money still existing in the archives of St. Jan’s Kirk.} 


* So late as the thirteenth century the windows of Peterborough Cathedral were 
closed with reeds and straw, and the unglazed clerestory was long protected only by 
shutters in most places. A Popular Dict. of Ecclesiastical Art, Mackenzie Walcott. 
B.D. See Turner’s Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages. 

+ Equal to about 18s. present money. 

¢ Weale’s Divers Works of Early Masters. 
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Bernard van Linge is said to have had £1,500 for the windows he 
painted at Wadham College, Oxford, in 1622. The New College 
window cost £1,928 present value. In our own day the best work 
is by no means always the most costly. The price varies, for 
figure subjects, according to the amount of detail required, and 
ranges from 30s. to £3, or, with some firms, to £5 per square foot.* 
Bernard of Palissy abandoned the art of glass-painting and took 
to pottery and glazing porcelain. ‘Il vaut mieux,” said he, 
**qu’un homme ou un petit nombre d’hommes fassent leur profit 
de quelque art en vivant honnétement, que non pas un grand 
nombre d’hommes, les quels s’endommageront si fort les uns les 
autres, qu’ils n’auront pas moyens de vivre, sinon en profanant 
les Arts, et laissant les choses 4 demi-faites, comme l’on voit com- 
munément de tous les Arts auxquels le nombre des ouvriers est 
trop grand.” The number of glass-painters is now very consider- 
able, and many of them might be weeded out of the profession 
with advantage to themselves and to the public; but, so long as a 
vulgar and tasteless public exists, so long will tasteless and vulgar 


workmen supply the demand for their wares, “en profanant les 
Arts.” 


* In America to £10 per foot. 


E. G. Howarp. 
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Tue Jubilee and its rejoicings are over; the complimentary odes 
to our noble selves have been duly sung and applauded; the 
flames upon the altar of Progress are dying down and the worship- 
pers are departing to their homes. Perhaps it may now be 
permissible to utter a few of what, while the rite was in actual 
celebration, would have been justly open to censure as “‘ill-omened 
words.” We have stared long enough at the obverse face of our 
Jubilee Medal; let us take a glance at the device and legend on 
the other side. Before we finally decree canonization to the last 
half-century, the Devil’s Advocate may certainly claim to be 
heard. 

The vastness of the stride which has been taken by that form of 
progress which is usually called ‘‘ material’’ during the last fifty 
years is, of course, undeniable. I desire, moreover, to admit at 
once that that fact means—or at any rate may, and certainly 
should mean—a great deal more than seems to be understood by 
some of those who find it cheap and easy to sneer at it. Sneers 
of that description have sometimes, no doubt, their provocation 
and their use. There is a sort of intelligence of the narrower 
and grosser type which does require to be reminded from time to 
time, and perhaps pretty frequently, that speed of locomotion and 
facility of communication, and the advantages of increased wealth 
and enhanced comfort which such speed and facility have brought 
with them, are not everything, that they represent at best but 
additions to the supply, and some improvement in the baking, of 
that bread by which alone man cannot live. No doubt it is well 
to point out now and then to the children of Philistia that express. 
trains may only convey their passengers daily from a sordid, and 
idea-less life in one part of the country to the same life in another 
part; that the most perfect system of electric lighting may be 
employed for the illumination of the houses of morally and men- 
tally inferior persons ; and that neither such conveniences as those 
of being able to buy a newspaper for a penny, to send a post- 
card for a halfpenny, and to “put back dinner” by an hour 
for sixpence, nor even such more important gains of civilization as 
that our streets are cleaner, our air and water purer, our epidemics 
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less frequent and more merciful, our doctors more numerous and 
less deadly, are of themselves sufficient to justify us in giving our- 
selves airs over our forefathers. Such reminders, I say, may be 
necessary and profitable on some occasions and for some people, 
but it is only just to the more intelligent adorers of material pro- 
gress to confess that their adoration is based on grounds less easily 
assailed. They would reply, and very truly, that if material pro- 
gress is not the same thing as spiritual advancement it is an 
invaluable contributor to it; and that the appliances of our latest 
civilization not only add to the wealth, the comfort, the physical 
well-being of man, but enlarge, and immensely and progressively 
enlarge, his opportunities of mental and moral self-improvement. 
The railway and the telegraph do much more, such persons will 
argue, than promote the exchange of the earth’s products and 
the labourer’s creations ; they facilitate the traffic between human 
minds. Science, the branch of human effort in which the achieve- 
ments of the last fifty years have been at once the most con- 
spicuous in magnitude and the least contestable in value, has not, 
they will say, applied itself merely to the development of what are 
called the arts of life, it has enormously facilitated the propagation 
and the circulation of ideas; and in bridging over the intervals 
of space which divide civilized communities from each other, it 
has broken, or is gradually breaking down the barriers which 
racial and political prejudices had erected between them, and has 
changed or will change them from competitors for exclusive advan- 
tage into co-operators in the common effort to advance the 
prosperity of the human race. 

This does not, of course, pretend to be an exhaustive account of 
the various grounds on which the worthier votaries of material 
progress rejoice in its triumph ; but it is, at any rate, sufficient— 
on the hypothesis that their assumptions are well-founded—to 
warrant their rejoicings. It may be readily admitted that if 
material progress did all these wonderful things it would, if only 
in virtue of its purely spiritual results, deserve all the enthusiasm 
which it awakens. Of course, however, it is not contended by any 
sober or even sane observer of the present condition of the world 
that all these marvels have as yet been realised, or are even within 
measurable distance thereof. The firmest believer in their ultimate 
realisation, not being also a crack-brained visionary, will confess 
that some of the blessings which he thus anticipates lie quite 
beyond the horizon of the rational vision, and depict themselves 
solely upon the retina of Faith. Broadly speaking this may be 
said of all the cosmopolitan variety, so to call it, of our ‘ glorious 
gains” from material progress. A period of little more than thirty 
years, which has been marked by five European wars, in which 
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each of the Great Powers has been in turn engaged, and of which 
one was, materially speaking, the most tremendous conflict in all 
history, scarcely lends itself to the once fashionable theory that 
the electric wire is your surest bond of sympathy between nations, 
and that wars only arise out of that mutual international ignor- 
ance which the development of steam-communication was certain 
to dispel. Judging, indeed, by the appearances of to-day, it might 
rather be thought that the principal use of the telegraph was to 
enable jealous military giants to exchange irritating messages, and 
of the railway to assist the execution of sudden and provocative 
movements of troops in the direction of a neighbour’s frontier. In 
short, the peacemaking operation of progress, as of Free Trade, is 
a blessing which, if it is ever to be realised at all, is manifestly 
reserved for a future age, and I propose, therefore, to dismiss it 
from consideration. Whatever individuals, or individual peoples, 
may have gained from the triumphs of science in its application to 
the “‘ arts of life,” their effect as between nations has rather been 
to stimulate the artillerist in the cultivation of the arts of death, 
and to embitter, or, at any rate, in no way to mitigate, those inter- 
national hostilities which threaten, at no distant date, to plunge 
Europe once again into war. 

What, then, has material progress done for individual peoples ? 
and, in particular—since it is presumable that we know more about 
ourselves than we do about our neighbours—for our own people. 
What, I mean, has it done for us in the spiritual order ? Or if that 
question be regarded as unduly limiting the survey; if it appear 
to imply that too much is expected from only one of the forms of 
national development, let us widen the field of inquiry, and ask 
with what amount, and kind, if any, of intellectual and moral 
advance, to whatever impulses due, has the astonishing material 
progress of the last half-century coincided ? It being granted that 
a railway train moves faster than a stage-coach; that gas has 
more illuminating power than oil; that a penny newspaper can 
be purchased by more people than a threepenny one; that the 
post office supplies cheaper, and the telegraph speedier, means of 
communication than any which existed in 1837; and, lastly, 
(though, of course, there are many more “ triumphs” than these,) 
that an immensely greater number of the population are able to 


read, write, and cipher, than was the case a generation ago: how 
far, and in what way are the Englishmen of the present day 
superior to the Englishmen of the period of Her Majesty’s accession 
to the throne? To a good many people, some of them educated 
out of their wits, others worthy of all respect for a general good 
sense proportioned to their culture, the last of the foregoing admis- 
sions will appear a sufficient answer to the question which follows 
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it. Such persons would be satisfied to rest the claims of our day 
to honour on its achievements in the matter of national education 
alone. The foolish among them would be satisfied with this 
because they have bemused their minds into the belief that 
knowledge is identical with wisdom ; the wiser sort, because they 
maintain the theory, not indefensible, if slightly tinged with super- 
stition, that the path to wisdom lies, for so large a majority of 
minds, through the knowledge which is to be gained by books, 
that, in the long run, the most highly educated will be also the 
wisest people. 

With this theory, as with that of the believers in the “ cos- 
mopolitan ” influence of material progress, I am not concerned to 
join issue. Indeed, it is secured by its own intrinsic character 
against adverse criticism. If a philosopher assures us on his 
philosophic credit that a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
after we are all of us dead and gone, a certain human insti- 
tution will begin to yield certain results which it shows at pre- 
sent no signs whatever of producing, what are we to do? I 
always think that the best way to treat a prophetic excursus 
of this kind is to accord it the courteous reception which Heine 
gave to the transcendental revelations of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The famous mystic was, he said, a ‘thoroughly honourable 
fellow,” and when he pledged his word for the truth of the 
minute particulars which he gave of the various states of existence 
in other worlds, it was only common politeness to believe him. 
Accepting the prediction, then, that popular education, pursued 
without regard to any other consideration, whether of popular 
health, public expenditure, industrial advantage, or economic expe- 
rience, will at some remote and indefinite period ensure the 
wisdom and happiness of the community which thus seeks after 
and desires it, let it be enough to consider what immediate changes 
for the better or worse appear to have passed upon the English 
people since the great work of popular education was seriously 
undertaken. We ought not, of course, to confine the survey 
merely to the seventeen years which have elapsed since the passing 
of Mr. Forster’s Act. That event did, indeed, mark the com- 
mencement of an era of progressively accelerated, and latterly 
of headlong, progress in the work; but from long before that 
period—from the days, indeed, of the old-fashioned Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and of Lord Brougham’s famous declaration that the 
“schoolmaster was abroad ”’—the quickening of the educational 
spirit dates back; and it is hardly an exaggeration, therefore, to 
reckon the era of progress in this matter as co-extensive with the 
present reign. 

What, then, has been the result, so far as a candid examina- 
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tion of ourselves, with a careful effort to refrain from extenua- 
ting and setting down in malice, may enable us to discern it ? 
Are we better or worse, wiser or more foolish, stronger or weaker 
than the Englishmen of fifty years ago? Or if it be too intoler- 
able a conclusion even for hypothetical entertainment, that we 
are actually worse and weaker and more foolish than our fore- 
fathers, then may we or may we not affirm the less despairing 
proposition than we are on the whole no better than they, and that 
what we have gained in one quality we have lost in others. If, in 
a word, we must at the outset reject the idea that things have gone 
backward, what is the course which they have actually taken? Is 
it linear or circular? Has there been real progress, or has the 
appearance of it been merely the “progress ”’ of a lost explorer of 
the jungle who, after a day of wanderings and windings, finds 
himself in the evening at the spot from which he started in the 
morning? Or, since the life of a civilized people is essentially 
multiform, has there been progress in some directions and retro- 
gression in others? Has improvement in private manners been 
balanced by deterioration in public virtues, and have social 
developments gone hand in hand with political decline ? 

These are the questions which, now that the clamour of the 
Jubilee is over, we shall do well to put to ourselves. 

There is little or no dispute about the gratifying growth of one 
virtue among us during the period in question. We are always 
congratulating ourselves upon it; and, so far as the fact is con- 
cerned apart from its possible significance or suggestions, with 
good reason. No one doubts, I suppose, that the Englishman of 
to-day has become a gentler, a more humane, an altogether tamer 
-ereature than the Englishman of the past. He is less coarse in 
his tastes, less cruel in his amusements, less brutal in his 
appetites than “the beef-fed islander” was wont to be. He 
does not fight so often, or drink so deeply, or swear so 
eloquently as his forefathers. I say this in full possession of the 
case which the humanitarians, the teetotallers, and the Society for 
the Protection of Women and Children are prepared to make out 
against him. These worthy persons mistake the greater pub- 
licity of incidents for their more frequent occurrence. They think 
that there are more cases of drunkenness, more crimes of violence, 
‘more kicked and beaten wives in proportion to the population, 
simply because they read more about them. Why, even a casual 
‘copy of a newspaper, as badly served in the matter of reports of 
“‘ accidents and offences”’ as were all newspapers of fifty years ago 
compared with those of the present day, would suffice to correct 
that error. Such a record of past manners will generally yield us 
a catalogue of brutalities, playful or serious, which relatively to 
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the population far exceeds anything we could produce from a 
contemporary news-sheet. Occasionally, of course, we come 
across some more or less picturesque reminder of these ancient 
ways. Ido not forget that on Thanksgiving Day, when we wére 
all earning the congratulations of our journalists on our admirable 
behaviour, two women “of the people” were for several hours. 
engaged in a pugilistic encounter, in which one of them was. 
killed. But these women—even, paradox as it may sound, the 
lady who came by her death in the contest—were ‘ survivals.” 
Setting aside its fatal issue as a pure accident, I dare say that 
for every one such battle fought on this last Jubilee, at least a 
dozen took place in honour of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
accession of George III. And, if we go back another half-century 
or so, we are reminded that Fielding not only regarded a fight 
between women as capital fun, but expected, and, so far as we 
know, was quite justified in expecting, it to amuse the most 
refined among his readers. No one being bound to criminate 
himself, I decline to say whether the Homeric battle between 
Molly Seagrim and her persecutors amuses me or not. But it is 
probably safe to affirm that for every hundred readers whom 
it amused a couple of generations ago, it does not now amuse a 
score.* Even the humours of clown and pantaloon are, at an 
earlier age of our children, ceasing, it is said, to divert them.. 
Fewer among them laugh year by year when the policeman’s head 
is knocked off; the success of the red-hot poker scenes are annu- 
ally declining more and more into a mere succes d’estime. Adults 
who have gone through the experience of “treating” children, 
especially children of the educated classes, to ‘‘ Punch and Judy,” 
must occasionally have discovered, somewhat to their confusion, 
that they themselves were the most amused spectators of that 
venerable comedy of manners. 

It might be said, perhaps, that such changes of taste prove little 
more than that the civilized world is becoming more and more 
solemn, and that it is rather from this cause than from any re- 
pugnance to their brutality that ancient diversions have ceased, 
either in life or literature, to entertain. But anyone who, being 
of years sufficient to admit of the experiment, interrogates his own 
present feelings on the subject of many of his boyish pastimes, will 
discover that he has been ‘“ humanized ” unconsciously to himself. 
A veteran angler and vehement anti-humanitarian of my ac- 


* It is interesting to reflect that we have got round again to a brutality no longer 
humorous by the route of French naturalism. There is a battle royal between washer- 
women armed with their washing-bats in L’Assommoir: but there is not a smile in it. 
M. Zola, indeed, would be highly scandalized if one laughed at it. It is not a joke but 
a ** document.” 
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quaintance, amused me vastly the other day by the naif confession 
that he found, after having discontinued the practice for many 
years, that he could no longer bring himself to use the worm, or 
even the “ gentle,” more remote still from human sympathies, as 
a bait, and that he intended to confine himself, for the rest of his 
days, to trouting with the artificial fly. Perhaps by the time my 
friend’s son has grown up, the trout himself will be putting in a 
claim to consideration. Even rat-hunting, that sport than which 
the younger Rawdon Crawley thought he had never known any- 
thing more noble, would probably have seemed to him a less 
elevating recreation by the time when he succeeded to his uncle’s 
baronetcy. But I hardly think it is necessary to labour the point 
that, whatever their degree of nobility, our destructive pastimes, 
from the fox-hunt downwards, are hastening rapidly towards ex- 
tinction. This, no doubt, is only one sign of the growing tender- 
ness and gentleness of civilized man, and, if it stood alone, might 
be referred to other causes than pure sympathy with the sufferings 
of sentient beings. But it is only one of many with which we are 
all familiar, and which I need not cite in support of so generally- 
accepted a proposition as that the modern man, and the 
modern Englishman in especial—which, perhaps, means only in 
especial contrast with his former characteristics—is almost year 
by year becoming more and more exquisitely humane. 

Let that, then, be reckoned to the good, though as between our- 
selves and races who are behind us in this quality of civilization, 
it is certainly the reverse of an advantage in the international 
struggle for existence. Let it, however, be reckoned to the good ; 
and let us then turn to the opposite side of the account. If the 
Englishman of to-day is milder and more humane than the Eng- 
lishman of fifty years ago; if he can more often read and write 
and count than his ancestor of that day; nay, if he is even in a 
vastly greater number of instances, solicitous about his ‘‘ best hun- 
dred books,” is he, on the other hand, as brave, as enduring, as 
trustworthy, as tenacious, and has the increase of his knowledge 
added proportionately, or at all, to his stock of saving common- 
sense, and his insight into the truth of things ? 

On the points of bravery and endurance I would rather not 
offer any confident opinion. On qualities of such vast importance 
to human dignity and national well-being the risk of defaming 
one’s countrymen by hasty and premature judgments is too serious 
to be lightly incurred. There is one remark, however, which may 
fairly be made. No man in his senses would dispute the courage 
of the average English soldier, sailor, fireman, police constable, 
and so forth; but it has to be remembered that courage has 
always survived as a professional virtue long after its decline as a 
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national characteristic has set in. Piloty’s great picture, with its 
magnificent Roman legionary, preceding the rose-crowned Nero 
and his effeminate train, puts the whole philosophy of this matter 
upon a few square feet of canvas. And while individual Englishmen 
of undoubted bravery can certainly be found in sufficient plenty, 
the behaviour of large mixed masses of the English people—even 
of the “‘ superior ” portion of them—in circumstances like those of 
fire and shipwreck is now-a-days but too often such as to excite 
some very uneasy suspicions in the mind. But on the points of 
fidelity and tenacity, of constancy even to the greatest ideals, and 
of steadiness in the discharge of even the simplest duties, the case is 
past arguing. The English electorate, which under the suffrage of 
the last twenty years is, for all practical purposes, the English 
people, has written down its own character in these respects in a 
legend not to be mistaken; and the latest of all its self-disclosures 
—the verdict of the electorate on the man responsible for our 
darkest stain of national dishonour—is the most terribly instructive 
of all. The highest compliment which one Anglo-Indian can pay 
to another is to describe him as a ‘‘ good man to go tiger-hunting 
with,” meaning that he possesses not only nerve and courage in 
abundance, but also an inflexible staunchness, a fidelity a toute 
éprouve to his comrade in the perilous sport. Are the English 
people “good men to go tiger-hunting with”? Let us put the 
question to the manes of General Gordon. 

It would be following a bad example to say that it is the 
“masses” rather than the “classes” who ought to bear the dis- 
grace of having acquitted the betrayer of the hero of Khartoum ; 
though such a contention might perhaps be sustainable on an 
analysis of the election returns of 1885. Even supposing, however, 
that we were to prove a certain superiority of the more over the less 
cultivated orders of the community in the matter of jealousy for 
the national honour, I am afraid that the advantage of the former 
orders ends there. It is impossible, I think, to contend that the 
educated Englishman of the average type brings, now-a-days, any- 
thing like as sound a judgment, and as cool a head, to the study 
of political questions as his father before him was wont to bring. 
He is much more of a creature of impulse, much more at the 
mercy of illusions, much more of an adept in that art which has 
found its greatest master in this age, the art of persuading himself 
that the truth is whatever he very much wishes it to be. He seems 
to have altogether lost that clear, if narrow, vision which was, 
perhaps, the most striking characteristic of our middle-class rulers 
from 1832 to 1867. His thoughts, in the act of being ‘‘ widened 
by the progress of the suns,” have lost in distinctness of outline 
what they have gained in width. The insularity of mind which 
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he now boasts himself to have got rid of was always a certain pro- 
tection to him; and he has in too many cases parted with it only 
to replace it by a flabby cosmopolitanism which is, intellectually 
speaking, not much more admirable, and is politically much more 
unsafe. What we call insularity is, on its intellectual side, simply 
an excessive appreciation of international differences. The habit 
has its disadvantages in action, but if Progress is to substitute 
for it the tendency to catch at accidental international resem- 
blances and imperfect international analogies as the guides of policy 
on domestic questions of vital moment to us as a nation, why 
Progress will unquestionably land us in the slough of national 
ruin. To remark the easy manner in which, now-a-days, a hasty 
observation from one country, a crude hint from another, a so- 
called ‘‘lesson of history” from a third, is put forward by the 
Superior Person as the all-sufficient justification for some vast and 
violent change in our polity or our policy, is enough to make the 
hair stand on end. One almost longs to have Squire Western 
back again as a political type, or to put the country once more 
into the hands of the sort of Englishman who would chuckle over 
the caricaturist’s picture of George III. holding Napoleon in the 
palm of his hand. It seems to be the railway and telegraph, with 
their immense enlargement of the facilities of intercourse and 
communication, which are chiefly responsible for this. The magni- 
tude of the new world, and the multiplicity and complexity of the 
new phenomena which science has opened to the civilized man, 
appear to have had an (I hope temporarily) intoxicating effect 
upon his mind. I have not now the space to develop this specu- 
lation adequately ; but I throw out for the consideration of the 
candid reader the suggestion that Progress, as a set-off against 
the blessings which it has brought us, has “ got into” the Superior 
Person’s “‘ head.” 

And this brings me in the natural order of things to the most 
formidable of all set-offs—the condition of our political system 
and the machinery by which it works. By successive extensions of 
the suffrage we have placed power ultimately in the hands of a 
vast popular electorate, upon whose opinions, or rather upon 
whose wishes, no human being can reckon from one year’s 
end to another. Their last public act was to pronounce by a 
majority in favour of the maintenance of the Union. The 
majority, as compared with the total electorate, was not a very 
large one; and those who contend, as it is usual to do, that 
the “educated classes” are “almost unanimous” in their 
opposition to Gladstonian Home Rule, are, of course, using an 
argument which tends to reduce very largely the popular majority 
against that policy, if not to cause it to disappear altogether. An 
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“almost unanimous” poll of the educated classes would go far to 
account for the electoral majority much as it doubtless exceeds the 
seventy thousand and odd votes at which it has been computed, 
and would leave the cause of Unionism, as dependent on the most 
fluctuating body of electoral opinion, in a parlous state indeed. 
For the reasons above given, I am inclined to doubt this unanimity 
theory, and to suspect that the number of highly, perhaps too 
highly, educated persons who have argued themselves, or have not 
needed to be argued, into a belief in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy 
has been much underrated. The electorate, however, is unstable 
enough in all conscience, without reckoning these amiable vision- 
aries, and is quite sufficiently in need of being steadied by a 
steadily working representative system. 

Now the English representative system is, and for generations 
has been, at the mercy of the English party system; and how 
do we stand as regards that? How do we stand as regards a 
system which many political thinkers have declared to be absolutely 
unsuited—wanting as it is in the checks and balances which design 
or accident have fitted to it in other democratic countries—to any 
democracy whatever ? Has the English party system purged itself 
of any of its defects during the last fifty years, the last fifteen, the 
last five, the last two? Let us see. 

In November 1885, Mr. Gladstone—a general election being then 
in progress—entreated the constituencies to give the Liberal Party 
a majority over both Conservatives and Home Rulers combined, 
alleging as the express ground of this appeal that if parties were 
so balanced as to give Mr. Parnell the casting vote, the Conserva- 
tives could not be trusted to refrain from bartering the national 
interest for Parnellite support. This deliverance Mr. Gladstone 
has attempted—as what inconvenient deliverance has he not ?—to 
explain away ; but there it still stands, its meaning too plain to be 
mistaken. The constituencies were deaf to the appeal. They 
returned 331 Liberals only, against 249 Conservatives and four so- 
called Independents, leaving Mr. Parnell in virtual possession of 
the casting vote. About the middle of December, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone’s ballon d’essai was launched simultaneously in a London 
and a provincial newspaper; and a few days after the elder Mr. Glad- 
stone telegraphed all over the United Kingdom that the statement 
was ‘‘ not an accurate representation of his views,” but was, he pre- 
sumed, “a speculation upon them.” ‘“Itis not published,” he 
added, ‘‘ with my knowledge or authority; nor is any other beyond 
my own public declarations.” It speaks volumes for the estimation 
in which this distinguished man is held, and for the tone which he 
has given to our public life, that no one, from his colleagues down- 
ward, paid the slightest attention to his disclaimer, and that the 
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most thorough-going of his partizans in the London press chuckled 
openly at the near prospect of a Separatist Home Rule scheme. 
In January 1886 Mr. Gladstone turned out the Government on 
Mr. Jesse Collings’s resolution. In February he formed his 
Government on the basis of ‘‘ inquiry and examination,” no sensible 
man doubting that inquiry and examination would lead, by a fore- 
gone conclusion, to the introduction of a Home Rule Bill, and 
many, in consequence, considering that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
(now Sir George) Trevelyan had made a mistake in entering a 
Cabinet from which Lord Hartington and others had prudently 
held aloof. At the end of March these two Ministers resigned, 
and on April 8 the Home Rule Bill was introduced. Its principle 
and details are too familiar to need recapitulating ; it is enough to 
say generally that in all essential respects it involved the complete 
acceptance of Mr. Parnell’s separatist policy for Ireland. Nor 
need I follow it to its fate except for the purpose of recalling the 
exact circumstances of that happy consummation. It was rejected 
on the night of June 7 by 343 votes against 313. 

This result was brought about by the defection of ninety-three 
Liberals, to whom I desire to pay a humble tribute of the pro- 
foundest respect. They represent the one antiseptic element 
which survives in the English party system; it is their existence 
and emergence which makes it impossible to say that that system 
has yet reached the stage of irremediable putrescence. But what 
proportion does their number bear to the whole? Less than one- 
third. If ninety-three Liberals refused to follow Mr. Gladstone 
into the camp of Mr. Parnell, 238 were willing to join the march. 
If Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Northbrook and 
Lord Selborne, Sir Henry James and Mr. Trevelyan, were unpre- 
pared to swallow all their professions at their leader’s bidding : Lord 
Granville and Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Childers and Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Lord Spencer and Lord Rosebery, Mr. Hers- 
chell and Mr. Mundella, exceed them in numbers if they fall short 
of them in ability. And there is not one of these noblemen and 
gentlemen, with the barely possible exception of Lord Spencer, 
who can honestly say that if, at the dissolution of Parliament in 
the autumn of the previous year, he had been asked whether he 
was willing to grant a separate legislature of the Gladstonian type 
to Ireland, he would have replied in the affirmative. Nay, I 
doubt whether there is not more than one of them whose nega- 
tive would have taken something like the emphatic form of 
the reply of Hazael to Elisha. In all Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
there were but two ministers, Mr. John Morley and Sir Charles 
Russell, whose record did not contain a more or less emphatic 
repudiation of the Irish policy which they were now supporting. 
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One of them, Sir William Harcourt, had repudiated in language of 
such Rabelaisian vigour as to have fixed itself indelibly in the 
public memory. Another, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, described 
his own and Mr. Mundella’s conversion by a metaphor which he 
borrowed from the vocabulary of sensational religionism, and 
which so aptly expressed the true character, at once irrational and 
interested, of the process, that “finding salvation” has become 
almost as proverbial as ‘‘ stewing in Parnellite juice.” 

From whatever side we inspect this extremely ugly phenomenon, it 
has a most discouraging look. Let us strike off, say, twenty-eight 
of the 238 Separatist Liberals as office-seekers and office-gainers 
under Mr. Gladstone, so as to leave only those who had no visible 
motive of interest for their devotion. Let us further and with 
the same ground deduct another fifty—a high estimate—for those 
Liberals who were, or who considered themselves to be, “in the 
running” for office. That will leave 160 men who voted in June 
for a measure, against which the large majority of them had 
distinctly pledged themselves in the previous November, and for 
which not more than two or three of them at the outside had ever 
in speech or writing, publicly expressed approval. The idea occa- 
sionally suggested by some of them, that they had been secret Home 
Rulers for years, is too preposterous. They were clearly converts ; 
but what is to be thought of their extraordinary conversion ? 
Assume it to have been honest in every one of their 160 cases, 
though that on the face of the matter is highly improbable, and 
what then are we to say of its amazing levity? If these gentle- 
men ever really have persuaded themselves that blue is red, when 
Mr. Gladstone says it is, it must follow of necessity that they can 
never have carefully observed the difference of the two colours, 
still less have studied even the scientific theory of their distinction. 

Let us suppose, however, that the rank and file of the Separatist 
Liberals owe their conversion to sentiment rather than reason, or, 
if to ideas at all, to ideas taken as an intoxicant, there still re- 
main the occupants of the present front Opposition Bench, the 
colleagues in Mr. Gladstone's last administration, to be accounted 
for. It is their present and their recent record which constitute 
the darkest political phenomenon of the present time. For on 
the assumption that our Party system were not in a state of 
“galloping corruption,” it is of course quite evident that a states- 


man who proposed to act like Mr. Gladstone, would have been 
unable to find accomplices and would have had to fall back upon 
honest dupes. But how in that case would the Cabinet of 1886 
have been composed ? It would have consisted, on that hypothesis, 
of, say, six young enthusiasts, with a yet unspoilt belief in human 
nature, and six Superior Persons who had fuddled their wits with 
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much repetition of the blessed words “nationality” and ‘ auto- 
nomy.” Then, at least, we should have had the satisfaction 
implied in the possibility of the theory that unprincipled Ambition 
had been assisted by nothing worse than disinterested Fatuity and 
unselfish Romance. But where is that possibility now? Who in 
his senses believes these men to be dupes and not accomplices ? 
Look at that batch of old or middle-aged, well-seasoned, hard- 
bitten place-men and partizans who formed Mr. Gladstone’s last 
Cabinet—and think of them, if you can, as the victims of a 
generous illusion! Imagine that battered political flirt, Sir 
William Harcourt, conceiving a tender passion for the “ nation- 
ality idea”! that veteran office-holder, Mr. Childers, turning 
sentimentalist in his official old age! that particularly canny Scot, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, taking ship for a political Utopia with 
all the passionate enthusiasm of an explorer! Are these the sort 
of young men who see visions—the sort of old men who dream 
dreams? I trow not. 

No. History will judge these politicians as it will judge their 
leader. Looking to the manifest, the unmistakable motives with 
which they have turned their backs on their most solemn pro- 
fessions in relation to a matter which they admit to be of vital 
interest to their country’s future, History will say that the system 
which could breed politicians of this description in the highest 
ranks of public life was corrupt to the core. Nay, I know not 
but what she may add that, so far from the last fifty years having 
witnessed an improvement, they have taken us back a century ; 
and that, except in greater delicacy of procedure, our Party system 
is worked to-day by much the same methods as it was in the 
times when a Parliamentary breakfast-guest of Sir Robert Walpole 
looked—and not in vain—for the hundred-pound note under his 
plate. 


H. D. 
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In the last days of the Carnival of 1885, at Commessaggio, in the 
Mantovano, the peasant proletariat got up a masquerade which 
was to be seen by anyone passing through the public place of that 
village. Part of the peasants, dressed up in imitation of gentle- 
folks, sat at a table eating, drinking, and merrymaking. Then, of 
a sudden, a crowd of other peasants, barefoot and in rags, rushed 
on the scene, chased away the revellers with groans, and hisses, 
and cries of ‘‘ Death! ” and took their places at the banquet. 

The grim meaning of this characteristic performance does not, 
I think, require any explanation. I pass on, therefore, to the 
events to which it served as lever de rideau. After Easter, over a 
considerable part of the Mantuan province, the ferment of the 
peasant population burst into action. On every door, on every 
wall was written, as if by magic, the mystic formula, ‘‘ La boje!” 
The ery “ La boje!” rose from the lips of throngs of men, gather- 
ing and taking counsel together. At San Martino dall’ Argine 
the women hired to hoe the maize, who were on strike for a higher 
wage, attacked nine other women procured from a neighbouring 
village to be their substitutes, and drove them from the field to the 
triumphant shout, ‘ La boje! la boje!”’ Such a wild disturbance 
as these women made can be better imagined than described. 
On they marched, with the most determined at their head, nor 
were they in the least quieted by the appearance of a troop of 
earabiniers, on which they lavished their choicest eloquence, till 
ultimately six of the ring-leaders were secured and taken to prison. 
That evening the prison was surrounded by a multitude, who 
raised the ery “ La boje/” till far into the night. 

La boje, which may one day become the watchword of a social 
revolution, means simply la pentola bolle, ‘the pot boils” ; signi- 
fying that the work has been taken in hand and that it prospers. 

The agitation ran its course through May ; the month naturally 
chosen by the labourers for pressing their claims, because into it 
are crowded all the most vita! agvicultural operations. It covered 
a large extension, and caused ery serious anxiety, but it has been 
proved that the actual acts of violence connected with it were few. 
The masters’ vines were cut here and there, and there were one or 
two fires supposed to be incendiary. On the other hand, instances 
of remarkable good-feeling were not wanting, as when at Tabel- 
lano the men, who had struck work while employed in restoring a 
dyke, spontaneously returned to their posts on the proprietors 
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being threatened with imminent danger through the heavy rains 
and the consequent rising of the Po. 

The arrests amounted to a hundred and sixty, and the presence 
of a large military force which was rapidly drafted into the pro- 
vince, overawed such of the malcontents as were disposed to stand 
out after the removal of their leaders. Thus the agitation subsided 
for the time; but, it needs no prophet to add, for the time only. 

Some effect was certainly made on the minds of the peasants by 
the manifesto addressed to them in the name of the Association 
formed by the Mantuan proprietors. The whole of this document 
is of much interest, but I will only quote a few of its more im- 
portant passages. After observing that the first thought of the 
Association had been to address a few simple words of affection 
and counsel to the cultivators of the soil, the proprietors went on 
to say : 

The tranquillity of our province has been disturbed, and agricultural industry, which 
was already in a deplorable state, is nearer than ever to complete ruin, which must 
cause all to suffer, and you most of all. You are aware that the enormous weight of 
the taxes, and the depreciation of nearly all the products of the soil, have almost annulled 
whatever income is derived from the land.* You ought, therefore, to hold in more 
account the efforts made on your behalf by landlords and tenant-farmers. Your con- 
dition is not satisfactory in several parts of the province, but in others, both for 
constancy of work and amount of wage, it is tolerably good. Moreover, you reap a 
real advantage in the low price of all articles of consumption, which brings ruin to the 
possessors of land. Still it is just that your state should be improved, and our 
Association will turn its best endeavours to that end. Look around among -the other 


Italian provinces, and you will see that the peasants are, almost everywhere, worse 
off than you are. 


Of the men arrested in the spring of 1885, a hundred were dis- 
missed untried; a few were condemned to short sentences for 
injuries to property, &c., and twenty-two, judged more responsible, 
were kept in prison, waiting their trial, for nearly a year, accord- 
ing to the lamentable system of delays which characterizes Italian 
justice. 

Most of the accused were labourers, belonging to various rural 
societies, which are said to number many thousand members. 
One or two belonged to a higher class; notably the engineer 
Sartori, clearly a man of much talent and a born leader, who, 
though not returned, as was expected, in the elections of May 23, 
1886, will probably be heard of again. 

The trial began at Venice, on February 16, and lasted till 
March 27, when it ended in the acquittal of all the accused, 
against whom there was no evidence to show that they had at- 
tempted to push the agitation beyond legal bounds ; indeed, 
there was some proof that it was partly due to them that, on the 
whole, it had been kept within those bounds. Public opinion ap- 
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proved the verdict, and pronounced the indictment to have been, 
from the first, a political and judicial blunder. The examination 
of the enormous number of witnesses connected with agriculture 
in the province of Mantua could not but result, however, in bring- 
ing to light deeply interesting matter relating to the always 
miserable, sometimes terrible, lot of the peasants, and to the in- 
creasingly precarious position of the proprietors. A peasant class 
which, at all events in many districts, is undergoing privations un- 
dreamt of by the English labourer; a proprietary class which 
stands with absolute ruin staring it in the face: this is the 
present situation of agricultural affairs in North Italy. The ques- 
tion of the hour is, how will the proprietors be able to meet 
the demands—even the most moderate, the most just demands—of 
those who till their land ? 

When I speak of North Italy, I mean more especially the pro- 
vinces which were formerly under the dominion of Austria. With 
Piedmont I am not so well acquainted, but I believe I am right in 
saying that while the state of the peasants in the plains of 
Piedmont is as bad or worse than it is in any part of Lombardy, 
the landlords are somewhat better off. The Piedmontese pro- 
prietor largely cultivates rice, which, though it too has suffered an 
enormous fall in value, is nevertheless one of the least bad agri- 
cultural investments. The misfortune is, that even with the 
restrictions now enforced, its cultivation almost inevitably causes 
fever to prevail among the population living near the rice-fields. 
In Piedmont the vines have never failed to the same degree as in 
Lombardy ; and, lastly, the taxation is lower. 

The disparity in the rate of taxation in United Italy is a fact 
which must excite wonder in the very few foreigners who have 
more than a purely superficial acquaintance with Italian affairs, 
and who consequently are aware of this great injustice. In the 
South, land is but lightly taxed: it has been said on many sides 
that it is not taxed at all. In Tuscany, the taxation is moderate ; 
even in Piedmont, as above stated, it is not extravagantly severe. 
But in the Lombardo-Veneto the taxes on landed property run up 
to 65 per cent. of the income derived from it, and in some cases to 
a still higher figure. 

The chief explanation of this enormous disproportion is to be 
found in the fact that the assessment of land in this unfortunate 
district is grounded on the valuation left by the Austrians—a 
valuation which, though it never erred on the side of under-state- 
ment, was yet in all likelihood very accurate at the date at which 
it was drawn up, but which, with the present increase of all 
administrative expenses, and the decrease or total disappearance 
of profits, has, of course, become entirely incorrect. 
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The patience with which the landed gentry of Lombardy and 
Venetia have borne the load imposed on them has been truly 
admirable. It has to be remembered also that the burdens with 
which they have been weighted by the Government of free Italy, 
came on to the top of the untold sacrifices undergone by them in 
making Italy free. Apart from the sacrifice of blood spent on the 
battle-field, of the best years of life wasted in prison, the gentle 
class in Lombardy and Venetia paid for their patriotism, in 
the sense of pecuniary loss, at a higher price than any other 
Italians. After 1849 there was hardly a family bearing an ancient 
name that was not subjected to exorbitant fines, or to the confis- 
cation or sequestration of its estates. 

It is only now, when in many cases the proprietors are beginning 
to find themselves in actual want, that they have banded together 
in a ‘‘ League of Defence,” which has sent forth a demand for the 
equalization of the taxes, too just in its moderation to be wholly 
disregarded, even by a Chamber in which the Southern Deputies 
have usually the casting vote. It ought in justice to be added that 
some twenty-five of the representatives of the Southern provinces 
voted in favour of the measure which was passed in principle at 
the close of 1885, Signor Depretis, the Prime Minister, giving it 
his support. When and in what manner it will be carried into 
effect, and what practical advantage will result from it, remain 
to be seen. 

The agricultural societies (comizi agrarii) of the greater part of 
the districts or townships of Lombardy have given their adhesion 
to the League of Defence, whose seat is at Milan. The documents 
conveying these adhesions would afford, were they collected, a very 
correct idea of the existing state of agriculture. I will only quote 
as a specimen the principal clauses of the statement framed by the 
Agricultural Society of Salo, on the Lake of Garda, for the 
accuracy of which I can personally vouch. 

Considering the miserable economic condition of the possessors of land in this district, 
caused chiefly by the imposition of public burdens wholly out of proportion with 
the income on which they are charged: 

Considering that this income amounts to /ire 938,044 51, and that the governmental, 
provincial, and communal taxes now far exceed the sum of Jire 625,665 48, paid 


in 1880, and that this is largely due to laws passed by Parliament which oblige 
the communes to embark in new expenses : 

Considering the enormous mortgage which weighs on the aforesaid landed property, 
forming a debt of /ire 18,245,594, of which dire 14,943,017 pay interest : 

Considering that the diseases which for many years have affected two of the principal 
local sources of income. the lemons and vines, continue their ravages without 
abatement : 

Considering that from all these causes landed property is so depreciated that the 
coffers of the public institutions of credit may be said to be closed against those 
possessing it : 

Considering that not a few proprietors of woodlands have been obliged to abandon 
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their property into the hands of the State (which can neither sell nor let it),. 
because the taxes always exceeded the net income: 

Considering that this vast financial disorder affects also the class of simple cultivators 
of the soil, since the proprietors lack the means to keep them in employment, and 


that hence their wretchedness daily increases, bringing with it the Pellagra and 
a host of attendant evils: 


We have resolved to join the League for procuring the equalization of the taxes, with 
the intent that not only shall the proposed measure receive the prompt attention of 
Parliament, but also that a substantial diminution of taxation in the most heavily 
burdened provinces shall be immediately granted. 


With regard to the decrease of profits, it may be attributed to 
three chief causes* : one is the increase in the cost of land-cultiva- 
tion. This I mention first not because it has as yet attained 
gigantic proportions, but because it must inevitably do so in a near 
future. The cost of labour has risen, and it will go on rising by 
leaps and bounds. It may be said, why do not the Lombard pro- 
prietors introduce machinery? Some few have tried the experi- 
ment, but the great majority are without the capital wherewith to 
import the machines. Moreover, in many cases the nature of the 
land would not lend itself to machine-cultivation. And lastly, the 
larger proprietor (who alone could afford the venture) is in this 
dilemma: he possesses (let us say) an estate covering four or five 
hundred acres ; on this estate stands a village occupied by thirty 
families. There are no other rich people or employers of labour 
in the neighbourhood ; all the able-bodied members of the thirty 
families, men, women, and children, are employed on the estate, 
and always have been. If the proprietor were to introduce 
machinery, and reduce by half the number of hands employed, the 
remaining half would starve. This is exactly the case on an 
estate in the province of Brescia, with the working of which I am 
acquainted. As the men are there, as they must be maintained, 
they are just as well occupied in using the sickle, as in looking on, 
astonished spectators, at the performance of that beautiful inven- 
tion, the American sheaf-binding reaper. 

The other two main causes of the failure of profits are: (1) the 
diseases which have struck the fruits of the earth as with a blight ; 
(2) the fall in value of all products through the facilities of trans- 
port and the importation of foreign food and commodities. 

It is now some thirty years since North Italy passed through the 
terrible crisis occasioned by the vine disease and the silkworm 
disease. The former, the otdium, may be said to have destroyed 
the whole of the vines of Lombardy; vines which yielded such 

* The abolition of the forced currency is cited as yet another fact damaging to the 
landowner, though it must be recognized as a gain to the national credit. When paper- 
money was depreciated, prices were raised to compensate for this depreciation, and as 


the proprietor did not want to spend what he received abroad, but laid it out in the 


payment of wages, &c., the depreciated paper had for him the same value as if it had 
not been depreciated. 
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delicately-flavoured wines that at that time no Lombard would 
drink the coarser vintages of Piedmont. Hundreds of families 
which had been living in easy circumstances found themselves 
reduced to the uttermost want, and were obliged to sell their 
property for a mere nothing. In several parts of Lombardy (e.g. 
on the Riviera di Salo, and again in the Franciacorta) more than 
a third of the landed property changed hands, the buyers being 
chiefly people who had made a little money in commerce. 

The silkworm disease, together with that which contempo- 
raneously affected (and which still affects) the mulberry trees, 
was not less disastrous in its results than the oidium. Not long 
after these two crushing calamities came the disease of the lemon 
plants on the Lake of Garda, which transformed what had been a 
good source of income into a source simply of outlay, much expense 
being needed to keep up what are called the giardini, i.e. the 
lemon orchards which have to be covered in with glass and boards 
in the winter. 

To some, albeit a limited extent, the failure of the vines and 
silkworms has now been remedied. A new stock of vines was 
planted, brought chiefly from Piedmont; and these, with the help 
of plenteous sprinklings of sulphur, during the growth and develop- 
ment of the plants, can be made occasionally to bear a pretty good 
crop of grapes. But the yield at best falls far short of that which 
formerly might be counted on, both in quantity and, above all, in 
quality. Lombard proprietors are asked by foreigners why they 
do not make wine which is suitable for export, and thus take 
advantage of the demand caused by the falling off of the French 
supply in consequence of the Phylloxera? The answer is that to 
make wine for foreign consumption none but the best selected 
grapes are adapted ; and of these no single private proprietor can now 
reckon on having a sufficient supply two years running.* There- 
fore marketable wine cannot be made on private estates; it can 
only be made by a speculator who buys up good grapes wherever 
he can find them in any particular year. Such an one was the 
late Signor Rossetti, of Iseo, who became famous for his excellent 
wines made after the French fashion. But isolated examples of 
this kind can have but small influence on the position of the vine- 
growers in general. 

With regard to the silkworm, the complete annihilation of the 
silk industry, which at one time seemed inevitable, was warded off 
by the discovery that the worms proceeding from eggs brought 
from the East were much less susceptible to the disease than those 
of native origin. The first to import Oriental eggs into Lombardy 


* I should except the Valtellina, from which a fair amount of superior wine, made by 
the growers, is annually exported into Switzerland. 
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was Count Ignazio Lana, of Borgonato, whose name I am glad to 
mention because it is honourably connected with all the efforts 
that have been made to improve either Lombard agriculture or the 
condition of the Lombard peasant during the last half-century. 
Count Lana brought his eggs from Brusa; since then an enor- 
mous trade has been carried on in eggs brought from Japan. 
Report says that silkworms’ eggs are cheap enough in that 
country ; what is certain is that a high price is set on them by 
the importers, many of whom have made large fortunes. The cost 
of silkworm-rearing has proportionately increased. Moreover, the 
new stock has never attained the hardiness, the sureness of the 
old before the disease. Nevertheless, in some years, under favour- 
able circumstances, a large number of cocoons are produced. But 
here intervenes the final and most fatal drawback: owing to the 
importation of Oriental silk, the Italian cocoons sell at a price 
barely covering the cost of their production. 

I come now to the subject of cereals. Taking one year with 
another, the wheat, rye, maize, and rice now produced are, per- 
haps, as good in quality as they ever were, but the value of all, 
and, above all, of the first, has fallen to an extent which suggests 
the plain question: If the downward movement continues, how 
long will it be, I will not say profitable, but possible, to keep 
arable lands in cultivation ? 

The price of wheat has decreased by more than half from what 
it was in years when prices were high, and by more than a third 
from what it was in ordinary years ,before 1880. Reference to the 
farm books of an estate at Rovato shows that in 1870, wheat 
fetched lire 50 per soma (about 120 kilogs.) ; in 1885 the soma was. 
sold at lire 25;* but this was, from special causes, an excep- 
tionally high price, the average in that year ranging from lire 22°50 
to lire 24. 

It has to be remembered that, even in good seasons, the Italian 
cannot hope to make up for low prices by the extraordinary abun- 
dance of his harvest ; the acre in Italy yielding only about a third 
of what it does in England. 

One well-known agriculturist, Signor E. Soleri, stated before a 
public meeting that the cultivation of wheat now entails a loss of 
lire 28 per hectare (9s. per acre). The figures he adduced look 
convincing, but, as a matter of fact, I do not think that things 
have yet quite reached that point. That, however, such a state- 
ment should be made, and should pass unchallenged, is a signifi- 
cant proof of the gravity of the situation. 

I should be disposed to say that wheat still just covers its cost.. 
It would be rash to say that it did more. It is not to be won- 


* Maize in the same years was sold respectively at /ire 27 and 15 the soma. 
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dered if we hear that every year less and less is grown. The 
economic dangers of such a reduction need not be dwelt upon. 
Italy has been a wheat-producing country for more than two 
thousand years, and evil, indeed, would be the day when she 
ceased to be so. 

This particular form of the agricultural crisis came to Italy 
later than it came to England. In 1880 the quantity of im- 
ported grain was still inconsiderable. Since then it has rapidly 
increased, the constant rise in the protective duties imposed by 
France, Germany, Spain, and Portugal giving a natural impetus 
to the importation of wheat into a country where its entry is 
taxed only lire 14 per ton (1,000 kilogs.). 

Agriculturists, at their wits’ end, are calling out for increased 
protection. Nevertheless, there exists a strong feeling (among 
Conservatives as much as among Liberals) against any measure 
which should raise the price of what ought to be—though it is 
not—the people’s daily bread. But the bread question I must 
reserve for discussion. 

I ought not to ignore the panacea proposed to Italian as to 
English agriculturists ; namely dairy-farming. It is a fortunate 
fact that in the districts round Milan, and especially in the pro- 
vince of Lodi, dairy-farming has been carried on with good 
results. Milanese butter is celebrated even out of Italy. But 
experience leads me to think that for the ordinary country 
gentleman, who possesses no technical knowledge, and who has 
to trust in others, the dairy-farm is very unlikely to prove a 
paying concern. In the Basse, the country below Brescia, the 
hay is commonly sold, often at a disadvantage, to herdsmen, who 
bring their herds down to eat it in the stables during winter. 
Lately several proprietors have bought herds of their own, but 
the experiment, which is an expensive one, does not seem to have 
been attended with much success. I know the history of one 
such herd. In the first year nearly all the calves died, and the 
whole of the cheese made (5,000 lbs.) was defective. In the 
second year, the cows, which had cost, at an average, £20 a head, 
were sold off for £8 or £12. For successful dairy-farming, either 
the master must understand the business himself, and be pre- 
pared to devote his whole time to personal superintendence, or 
he must have efficient and trustworthy servants, and these are not 
easily found. 

It is too often forgotten that even when all other conditions 
are favourable, not all land can be turned to dairy purposes. 
This is especially true in Italy, where the water-supply depends 
on irrigatory canals. It is suggested that Government should 
multiply the number of these canals, lowering, at the same time, 
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the price of the water : a proposal that would meet with general 
support, were it not that public works cost money, and that 
experience shows that, when money is wanted, it always has to 
come out of the pockets of agriculturists. Another thing is, that 
only a limited portion of the land produces grass which, in its 
fresh state, is wholesome for cattle to eat. In England a cow 
will do well turned out on any bit of pasture land ; here, on the 
contrary, much of the grass is so stimulating that it is unfit for 
consumption, except as hay. Again, the climate frequently makes 
it a necessity to send the herds to the mountains during the 
summer months. Not to speak of expense, this practice has the 
inconvenience that}the cows inevitably suffer on the journey, and 
also that when they are in the hills they are often grossly neg- 
lected by the herdsmen. 

The schools of agriculture which have been opened in various 
parts of Lombardy ought, in time, to increase the efficiency of the 
class of agents, stewards, and bailiffs which, in Italy, holds a 
position of extreme importance. That the men trained in such 
schools are occasionally too eager to try new methods; that, 
having seen operations planned on a larger scale, they are apt to 
disregard the exigencies, and particularly the financial limitations 
of the working of moderate-sized farms, may be—as it is alleged 
to be—true. But the ultimate utility of these institutions cannot 
be called in question. Some of the schools are supported by 
public money; others owe their existence to the generosity of 
private individuals, as the new Scuola d’ agricoltura, at Orzivecchi, 
for the creation of which a gentleman named Pastori bequeathed 
the sum of £40,000. Count L. Bettoni has established a Horti- 
cultural School at Bogliaco, with a view to fostering the culti- 
vation of fruit and vegetables. It may be doubted whether the 
Lake of Garda will ever be able to compete in early produce with 
the Genoese Riviera, or even with Acqui in Piedmont, whose hot 
springs have been utilized by Signor Cirio for artificial forcing ; 
but that vegetables and fruit of a very fine quality can be grown 
on these sunny shores has long been a proved fact. 

Italy is an agricultural country, and agriculture is to her a 
matter of life and death. In spite of the alarming depression I 
have sketched in these pages, there are still Italians who, refusing 
to despair, repeat the proverb: Le case cadono, i capitali faliscono, 
ma i campi campano. To which I will only add: so may it be! 


E. MartTInenco CESsARESCO. 


Note.—Since this paper was in print, the duty on wheat has been raised from 
lire 14 to lire 30 per ton. 
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THERE is a singularly suggestive expression in the seventh book of 
‘‘The Prelude,” where Wordsworth speaks of ‘‘ the suburbs of the 
mind,” which recalls the fine line in Keats’s “‘ Ode to Psyche ”: 


In some untrodden region of my mind. 


It is a phrase of Wordsworth’s very own, however, and may well 
be accepted as associating with itself some of those vague expres- 
sions and generally shadowy thoughts which belong to a life that 
is at leisure sometimes, and which avoids its noisier thoroughfares 
in order to pass along the quieter surroundings of its crowds, where 
the houses in which its busy and multitudinous interests reside 
stand separate from each other, and the streets are, so to speak, 
quiet with the softness of the springing grass. Reason and habit may 
be said to be almost citadel and circumference of our town-like 
life ; but few men are so absolutely governed by these as to deny 
the occasional presence of certain indefinable impulses, or the 
strange evanescent feeling of newness in old things, or the quick 
weird “‘ sense of something we have lost,” or the lights—too bright 
for our thoughts to live in—that quiver across the mind ;—all of 
which belong to the mystic side of our common humanity, although 
they are not amenable to the commoner laws of life. Leaving, then, 
the metaphysical problem, which might too easily arise out of the 
consideration of ‘‘the suburbs of the mind ”’—which are at once 
place and person, tenant and tenement—it may be well to ask 
Wordsworth what he has seen there; perhaps, in so doing, to 
find much that in our own dim way and inarticulate method (or 
want of it) we also may have become cognizant of, and set aside 
as a day’s wonder before passing onwards. 

At first sight it might seem that the analyst, as such, is he to 
whom we should turn for the discovery of out-of-the-way 
experiences ; for surely, we say, he fixes and examines what others 
who merely live their life take no notice of,—but it is not so. The 
registering medium must be as delicately mobile as the search 
must. be keen or the investigation profound ; and it is not too much 
to say that for every one who moves, as it were, under the lighter 
vibrations of his life, and retains the impressions of these (as a 
phonograph does for repetition) there will be found scores who 
can analyse, but the subject of whose analysis may be of little or 
no account, because of the inequalities due to faultiness in the 
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record. Wordsworth was certainly not himself at all akin to him 
of whom he sings in “‘ A Poet’s Epitaph,” as 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 

Nor form, nor feeling, great or small. 
For it is not the least of his transcendent merits that he retained 
and valued what lesser men valued not, or forgot. His finely- 
attempered spirit was not hard, or “smooth-rubbed,” but was 
sensitive to every impression, and altogether singular in reten- 
tiveness. But more than this:—no man who does not marvel at 
himself can be the custodian of 


those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing. 

And thus it is that Wordsworth, in his profound simplicity, child- 
like in the best of all senses, with his pure reverence for man’s 
nature, and his deep and calm meditative power, is precisely such 
a one as will be bountifully dealt with in spiritual possessions, and 
liberally rewarded for his care over these. The very redundancy, 
and undue appreciation of commonplace, which his unbiassed lovers 
regret as readily as his detractors exaggerate, are of advantage to us 
in such a study as this. By giving more than we ordinarily desire, 
he often avoids giving less than is necessary when anything of a 
special nature is sought. The careful chemist prefers the ore with 
some of its rough surroundings, that they may teach him. And 
rising from physics to anything as ethereal as poetry, it will even 
more readily be admitted that much lies in the setting. Words- 
worth’s words often bring with them what might almost be 
described as a palpable atmosphere in which they “live, move, and 
have their being,’—so much so, indeed, that where in another 
man’s work a similar phrase to Wordsworth’s is found, a very 
different idea may be conveyed or intended. 

It is time, however, to allow the poet to speak for himself. The 
first example taken is that of a mystical association of a small 
outer fact or result with an inward fear or desire of the greatest 
moment. There is no need to quote the whole poem. It is No. 
VII. of those which he classed under the head “ Founded on the 
Affections,” and begins thus : 


Strange fits of passion have I known: 
And I will dare to tell, 

But in the Lover's ear alone, 

What once to me befel. 


When she I loved looked every day 
Fresh as a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way, 
Beneath an evening moon. 
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He watched the moon as it gradually descended behind the house 
he approached. 
My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped: 
When down behind the cottage-roof, 
At once, the bright moon dropped. 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 

Into a Lover’s head ! 

*©O mercy!” to myself I cried 

‘* Tf Lucy should be dead!” 
Reason—too manifestly at work in the life we lead generally— 
would at once, of course, put an end to such a thought as we have 
in the last verse, by separating, with one sharp stroke, the fact 
from the inference, believing them to be altogether alien to each 
other; but fancy is strangely strong sometimes! Let us by no 
means overlook the quiet compliment to the Lover (as well as neces- 
sary warning for the Critic) which is found in the third line of the 
first verse! It had better be left to the psychologist to discover 
and interpret the genesis of such commanding impressions; it is 
enough, here, to say that men of very different natures (among 
them notably Gothe and Rousseau) have left on record similar 
indications of how little, in some moods, we are affected by reason, 
while we give way with a will before the stress of fancies phantastic 
in the extreme. There is a very curious fragment to be found 
among the “‘ Poems of the Imagination ” : 

A slumber did my spirit seal ; 

I had no human fears: 


She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees ; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

Surely this is the very height of self-abstraction; and yet we 
may be sure Wordsworth knew well enough that unconsciously, 
even thus, the spirit was gathering colour and warmth from its 
environments ; laying up mystic memories, and begetting powers 
of movement for days to come. This leads to the admission that 
although these verses may represent the extreme of the mood, that 
yet, without doubt, in Wordsworth that wakefulness, which was 
richest in impulse and suggestiveness, was—paradox though it 
seem—rooted in what he has more than once called a sleep. 
And as we sometimes call a place a sleepy place, although it is 
filled with vegetable and animal life, and thus thronged with the 
infinite energies which are yet so independent of our presence, 
discernment or help—such as forest crossed by gleaming belts of 
sunshine, and drowsy with the very sleeplessness of its insect-life 
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—so Wordsworth spoke similarly of the moods that were for him 
fullest and most productive; even when they were emptiest of 
distinct intellectual effort. His being unrolled itself, and almost— 
one is tempted to say—automatically chronicled its own resources 
and developments. On the heights of life the footprints of the 
man become deeper; and in Wordsworth’s case, at least, they are 
filled all the more brightly with flowers because of the hollows for 
the rains. His best phrases even bear traces of swiftness in them, 
as though they had been written to the dictation of some high 
informing Presence ; and his noblest work has, written on its face 
(more legibly almost than we can well find elsewhere in literature), 


this confession,—which Oliver Wendell Holmes has found such 
exquisite words to express,— 


If word of mine another’s gloom has brightened 
Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message came ; 
If hand of mine another’s task has lightened, 
It felt the guidance that it dares not claim. 


Wordsworth speaks of ‘‘ the sleep that is among the lonely hills,” 
and yet these very hills were the quickeners of his best powers,— 
for ‘in the mountains did he feel his faith” (Excursion, Book I.) 
—which is, after all, the highest thing in man! It is not too 
much, indeed, to say that the heights in his own poetry were 
reached by means of this Spiritual somnambulism. There is one 
passage descriptive of this living sleep, however, which outshines all 
others ; not only because it deals at greater length with the subject, 
but is itself so manifestly the voice of a Spirit self-drawn within 
itself across its thoroughfares to the inner confines where there 
are the 

ebb and flow and ever-during power ; 


And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 


The passage alluded to, it need scarcely be said, is that alto- 
gether Wordsworthian one in Tintern Abbey, where, after 
acknowledging the presence of “ sensations sweet, felt in the blood, 
and felt along the heart,” the poet speaks of 


that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are /aid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul. 


Farther on, in the same poem, we come to a passage more 
frequently quoted than any other to be found in Wordsworth, 
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where he describes that mystic sense of companionship which 


made what is termed solitude a hallowed rather than a lonely 
thing to him :— 
I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dweliing is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 


And rolls through all things. 

To one accustomed to give heed to one’s commoner life only, 
such an experience as is spoken of, for example, in the first of 
these two passages, might be classed with the meaningless ecstasies 
of a heathen who seeks truth by closing his eyes on the world in 
which The Truth manifested Himself. But it is not so:—for who 
has looked more earnestly or lovingly on the world than Words- 
worth : or who has affirmed more strongly than he that 

To the solid ground 
Of nature trusts the mind that builds for aye? 
At the same time he unquestionably held that it should become the 
most grateful duty and easy surrender of the wise to yield themselves 
to those shyer instincts ; knowing that they often lead to mounts of 
vision from which reason may look down, although it could never 
have climbed unaided. Life, to Wordsworth, thus became multiplied. 
He lived two lives; and no student of his works can forget the 
many expressions which give voice to his double experience. To 
use Shakespeare’s phrase, there is “‘no speculation” in his eyes. 
None the less, but all the more, are they far and keen sighted. 
Quiet absorption was their work rather than speculation. ‘ The 
harvest of a quiet eye” is to him the richest of all that may be 
gathered: it is by “‘an eye made quiet by the power of harmony” 
that he saw into what he called the “life of things.” With clear 
philosophic depth he saw that it is the single eye that sees truly ; 
that the images appear mixed and disordered when the eye is not 
one with the nature of things whether spiritual or material, and 
that the union of both (the eye and the object seen) has a large 
share in the discovery of poetic truth. Therefore it is he works 
(only much of his work is waiting for the coming harmony) as he 
who tunes a trichord instrument until the wavy pulsations of 
sound cease, and the three strings give out a tone as of one. Yet 
this sleep, of which he speaks, is as intense in its absorbing power 
as in its forgetfulness of the lower side of self: and so strangely 
is the mood set to the same key with the object of its interest, that 
the latter becomes not a shifting shadow but an integral part of 
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the reigning spirit; ‘‘a Presence which is not to be put by.” To 
describe his position apparent paradox must be employed. He 
moves about, in his own words, “ alive to all things and forgetting 
all.” If it is a waterfall to which he listens, he has to confess that 
it seems 
like the wild growth 
Or like some natural produce of the air, 
That could not cease to be. 
When the spot is left the “ sounding cataract” translates itself 
into a “passion” within him. Or if he speaks to the leech- 
gatherer, something of the same mystic sense of continuity comes 
to him, accompanied by a weird memory which eludes the grip 
of the understanding :— 
The old man still stood talking by my side ; 
But now his voice to me was like a stream 
Searce heard; nor word from word could I divide ; 
And the whole body of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a dream. 

At root this is an instinctive love of harmony,—which, in its 
turn, as we see, becomes a plea for continuity. Hence we find 
that the relation of even the mouldering ruin to its surroundings 
appeals to his imagination through its pathetic affiliation with, 
rather than its separation from, the life of nature round about it. 
The stanza is a very lovely one, view it as we may :— 

Dying insensibly away 

From human thoughts and purposes, 

It seemed—wall, window, roof and tower, 

To bow to some transforming power, 

And blend with the surrounding trees. (*“ Peter Bell,” Part III.) 

It is true there is the parting from man and his usages; but 
Wordsworth finds even in this, as it were, a reason for making the 
ruined chapel one with Nature, as it never before had been. 
There is a great inclusiveness in the imagination of the man, to 
which all the lesser exclusions, so to speak, contribute. The limit, 
we imagine as placed between outside and inside fronts the illimit- 
able—not on one side, but on both sides alike. 

How absolutely self-secure in its own mysticism is the life that 
can say—in quiet disregard of the “ bitter” voice which comes to 
most of us as it did to Tennyson in ‘‘ The Two Voices ”— 

Oh! there is life that breathes not ; Powers there are 
That touch each other to the quick in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive 


No soul to dream of, 
(** Address to Kilchurn Castle.”) 


Or again in Presentiments 


All heaven-born Instincts shun the touch 
Of vulgar sense. 
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How vain would have been the attempt to have reasoned Words- 
worth out of his trust and vision! One can see him gravely 
smiling down one of our modern know-alls (or know-nothings 
either for that matter!) while repeating in his measured way his 
own impressive lines,— 

Yet there are 
Blest times when mystery is laid bare, 
Truth shows a glorious face, 
While on that isthmus which commands 
The councils of both worlds she stands. 

The Truth spoken of is not quite synonymous with what we call 
intellectual apprehension: it is, rather, an all-round sense of 
being in touch with Truth, and would thus be very imperfectly 
described as a result of an effort of reason ; although, assuredly, 
reason would not lose its share in the satisfaction. We must 
never forget that it was of much greater value in Wordsworth’s 
eyes to have the vital assurance of neighbourhood to the spirit of 
truth than to have the ability to spell out a single certainty. 
This rich home-feeling (as it may be called) towards truth will give 
any man joy for himself, if it does not, indeed, give him a message 
of peace for all men! 

Let us not be too ready to sit in judgment on what we may 
imagine inadequacy of expression in matters such as these. There 
are such difficulties to be met in that country which lies between 
the soul and the pen that a thought—with its aureole of mystic 
glory about it—often goes forth proudly armour-clad, only to 
arrive at the end of the journey bankrupt of all but the merest 
wordiness. Itis of the very nature of those dim intimations of 
wealthier neighbourhoods, that they are evanescent and shrink 
from marrying every-day speech. Where the experience is already, 
a word or two will touch it and make it thrill in answer. Where 
the experience is lacking, on the other hand, no description in 
words will suffice. Wordsworth himself was duly aware of the in- 
competence of language to express half of his mystic life. The 
verses on the mountain echo may be taken as an illustration of the 
little distance words can carry us. 


Hears not also mortal Life ? 

Hear not we, unthinking creatures 
Slaves of folly, love, or strife— 
Voices of two different natures ? 
Have not we too ?—yes, we have 
Answers, and we know not whence ; 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Recognized intelligence ! 


Such rebounds our inward ear 


Catches sometimes from afar— 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear ; 
For of God—of God they are! 
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How indefinite! we cry. Yet, is there much more to be said, 


‘after all? Do not all such “ visitings”” come to us, as it were, in 


one language while we speak in another; so that we feel like the 
poet’s own exquisitely drawn Highland girl, who speaks with the 
simplicity and frankness that acknowledges no restraint but 
Such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of her few words of English speech. 

Assuming, however, that it is worth while translating as we may 
mystic thought and feeling into plain English words, few will 
question the sublimity of utterance which Wordsworth has reached 
in his great ‘‘ Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” which Emerson 
regarded as the high-water mark of nineteenth-century poetry, 
and the late Lord Houghton—only a week or two before his 
death—described as the greatest poem in the language. It is im- 
possible to do more than allude to the ode in this connection as 
containing the compressed substance of all the rich and varied 
references to the mystic side of life that are to be found in the 
voluminous works of the poet. Two reasons are sufficient to give 
for passing it by here ; these are, that it requires an essay to itself, 
and that it has been so frequently, and, on the whole so satis- 
factorily, dealt with already. The opportunity might be taken, 
however, to state that the ode should be read in conjunction with 
‘Evening Voluntary,” No. IX., which Dr. George Macdonald, 
indeed, has urged in ‘‘ England's Antiphon.” 

Perhaps there never lived a man who was more sensitively alive 
to Nature’s various powers than Wordsworth, and, certainly, no one 
has ever been touched to finer issues by what we ordinarily call 
trifles. He was one who, in his own words had “ among least 
things an under-sense of greatest.” And truly, how deep a truth 
lies, oftentimes in the common-place, betwixt the leaves of a way- 
side flower, as it were, while we pass by on the other side. 


Thing and thought 
Mix strangely: trifles light, and partly vain, 
Can prop . . . . our nobler being. 


It is very characteristic of Wordsworth that we should find such 
lines as the following in the last but one of his ‘‘ Evening Volun- 
taries,’ where, in addressing the moon, he says he 

Sometimes felt a fitness in thy sway 


To call up thoughts that shun the glare of day, 
And make the serious happier than the gay. 


And it is surely no wild leap of fancy to say that much of Words- 
worth’s mysticism was inbreathed in the quietness of twilight 
deepening into darkness, to be re-lit sometimes by the soft witchery 
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of moonlight—“ day’s mutable distinctions,” as he called them, 
gone, and the mind awakening to the awing discovery in itself of 
the presence of powers and realities of which the visible things 
were but adumbrations. With such ingatherings of Nature’s quiet- 
ness come times of quickened existence, in which the very body 
we inhabit thrills with a strange expectancy of newness :— 


Oft on my way have I 
Stood still, though but a casual passenger, 
So much I felt the awfulness of life. 
Or again, 
A strangeness in the mind, 
A feeling that I was not for that hour. 
Nor for that place. 


There is one other more detailed account of these quiverings of 
the “electric chain,” by which Byron tells us we are “ darkly 
bound.” It is to be found in the eighth book of The Prelude :— 


On the roof 
Of an itinerant vehicle I sate, 
With vulgar men about me, trivial forms 
Of houses, pavement, streets, of men and things, 
Mean shapes on every side; but, at the instant 
When to myself it fairly might be said, 
The threshold now is overpast (how strange 
That aught external to the living mind 
Should have such mighty sway! yet so it was), 
A weight of ages did at once descend 
Upon my heart ; no thought embodied, no 
Distinct remembrances, but weight and power, 
Power growing under weight: alas I feel 
That I am trifling: *twas a moment’s pause,— 
All that took place within me came and went 
As in a moment ; yet with Time it dwells, 
And grateful memory as a thing divine. 


It is a common experience and regret that those quick feelings 
of newness, those overshadowings of a dual power or life, those 
strange impulses, and generally, those inarticulate mysteries, are 
vivid and real to us in childhood rather than in later years. In 
the ninth Evening Voluntary (already referred to) Wordsworth 
offers up thanks—as for no common gift—in that he was permitted 
to have his spirit revitalized with the keenness of vision, which, 
according to established law, the man had seen 


Die away 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Around these 


Sweet childish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now, 


are gathered memories somehow in deeper colours—albeit much 

greater simplicity of outline—than those of later date which, it 

may be, are of even heartrending intensity. The complaint in one 
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poem (“ Resolution and Independence”) of “dim sadness and 
blind thoughts,” which the poet acknowledges he “ knew not nor 
could name,” is one lightly to be borne compared with the tender 
sense of loss—set to a low, haunting, minor key—expressed in, for 
example, Henry Vaughan’s lovely lines, 

Happy those early days, when I 

Shined in my angel infancy ! 

Before I understood the place 


Appointed for my second race. 
* * * * * 


But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 
If the sense of our loss be, in some sort, the measure of our fall, 
no wonder Wordsworth exclaims, 


Our childhood sits, 

Our simple childhood sits upon a throne 

That hath more power than all the elements ; 
no wonder there are sad records of the baffled soul’s return from 
its fruitless quest ; for if Wordsworth is consistent in his allusions 
to childhood, in placing it in its simple height and depth above 
all after-strivings, he is also consistent in this, that he believes 
it to be beyond our power to retrace our steps :— 


The days gone by 
Return upon me almost from the dawn 
Of life: the hiding-places of man’s power 
Open: I would approach them, but they close. 
(** The Prelude,” Book XII.) 

In a more elaborate paper than this can pretend to be, it might 
be shown that there are mystic founts hidden away out of sight in 
Wordsworth, whose presence may be easily traced, as it were by 
the greenness of the grass above them. Only where feeling has 
leapt up into some form of self-revelation in language—inadequate 
as that may be—have passages been garnered and grouped. It 
would not be strange if in our day—one in which the physical and 
exact sciences are predominant—some should demand a specific 
justification of Wordsworth’s mysticism. One might readily enough 


adopt as an easy close to all controversies on the subject the poet’s 
own dictum, 


Each man’s mind is to herself 
Witness and judge; 
and let the matter rest there. It may at once be admitted, how- 
ever, that it is reasonable enough to object to any form of teaching 
which might undermine the common activities of life, tend to 
generate in the mind habits of aimless dreaming, and encourage 
the inclination to dismiss reason as an incompetent guide. Nor 
is such mysticism as this far from our powers of search. That 


search, however, need not extend to Wordsworth; for if we ask 
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him plainly whether or not he advocates a yielding to Fancy 
instead of Science, or to Illusion for its own sweet sake, we have 
his reply in no unqualified terms :— 

Desire we past illusions to recall? 

To reinstate wild Fancy, would we hide 

Truths whose thick veil Science has drawn aside? 

No,—let this Age, high as she may, instal 

In her esteem the thirst that wrought man’s fall, 

The universe is infinitely wide ; 

And conquering Reason, if self-glorified, 

Can nowhere move uncrossed by some new wall 

Or gulf of mystery. 

His mystical leanings are natural outgoings of his individuality, 
not mere tentative movements of artificial life, and they are, 
emphatically, all in the direction of loftier intuition and more 
‘earnest life. Ruskin has somewhere called Wordsworth ‘‘ the poet 
of Rightness,” and we assuredly wrong him and ourselves if we 
relegate his mysticism to the realm of mere conjecture and waver- 
ing indolence of reason. Let us not readily put aside his own 
belief in the use of what is so finely felt that words can scarcely 
‘claim kinship therewith at all, and which memory holds rather 
through the knowledge that now is not as then, than because of its 
distinct ability to transcribe the past :— 

Deem not profitless those fleeting moods 
Of shadowy exultation; not for this, 
That they are kindred to our purer mind 
And intellectual life ; but that the soul, 
Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity. 

It is, of course, even now, a certainty, but it grows clearer year 
by year, that Wordsworth’s poetry—in spite of the mass of his 
eommon-place work, if you will—is of quite perennial value. And 
it is to speak of no remote cause of this to say that his poetry is 
of that order which, if it does not anticipate science, nevertheless 
finds new and closer relationships to each coming truth, as though 
it had waited therefor. If we will admit it, indeed, this very 
charm of easy adjustment, and this strange deep perspective in 
outlook,—where is no cul de sac, but the rich endless unfolding 
of nature and being—are themselves testimonies to the largeness 
of a life whose voice—despite all our hewers of wood and drawers of 
water—must ever be 


Like sighings of illimitable forests, 
And waves of an unfathomable sea, 


Joun Housen. 
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OBJECTIONS OF AN OXFORD LIBERAL TO 
HOME RULE. 


Tax address recently presented to Lord Hartington by a consider- 
able body of resident graduates, ‘being Liberals in politics,” of 
the two Universities, has called attention to the strength of 
Unionist feeling among the Liberals of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The opponents of Home Rule express satisfaction at finding their 
opinion shared by a body of Liberals who have had the benefit of 
the higher education ; the followers of Mr. Gladstone point to the 
sinister effects of that education in obscuring the political vision 
and blunting the moral sense. 

If I try to account for this phenomenon I must confine my 
suggestions and inference to my own University. Each University 
has its own habits of thought and modes of arriving at conclusions, 
and I may not do more than regard the fact that Cambridge took 
the lead in this matter as an illustration of the direct and practical 
character of the Cambridge mind. Nor would I speak as repre- 
senting the Unionists of my own University. I can only suppose 
that certain causes which have undoubtedly operated in forming 
my own judgment may also have affected theirs. 

There can be no doubt that to those who were not Home Rulers 
before the end of 1885 the adoption of Home Rule principles at the 
commencement of 1886 involved one of three things ; an indepen- 
dent capacity for a very rapid and complete change of opinion; a 
desire to adopt that set of opinions which was most likely to keep 
the Liberal Party together, and bring it into power; or, lastly, a 
faith in Mr. Gladstone which would change the believer’s opinions 
because Mr. Gladstone had changed his. 

Now University Liberals knew well enough that the Irish con- 
stituencies under an extended franchise were certain to increase 
very largely the followers of Mr. Parnell, consequently they knew of 
no change in the temper and wishes of the Irish people which 
should change their own opinions as to the constitution of the 
United Kingdom. Nor, again, is a readiness, at all costs of 
personal conviction, to promote the welfare of party, a common 
feature of the University Liberal. 
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. It remains, then, to ask why, at the commencement of last year, 
the Oxford Liberal did not do as so many of the Liberal Party did, 
and assume that Mr. Gladstone must be right. Doubtless many 
members of the party stood by Mr. Gladstone for the second of the 
reasons which I have suggested; not because they trusted the 
statesman, but because they trusted the old Parliamentary hand, 
and thought that he knew best what would gain and keep together 
a Liberal majority in and out of Parliament. But there is also a 
widespread conviction that Mr. Gladstone is the interpreter of the 
hidden things of politics, and that wisdom and justice, as well as 
expediency, are to be found on his side of any given question. The 
intense conviction with which Mr. Gladstone holds any belief that 
may for the moment be predominant in his mind communicates 
itself to his followers and admirers; they abandon all exercise of 
reasoning power and are content to live by faith. 

I do not think that it is from narrowness or timidity that 
Oxford Liberals fail to catch conviction from Mr. Gladstone, and 
the failure may not be our own fault. We have not enjoyed the 
sympathy of Mr. Gladstone in matters which interested ourselves. 
It is small thanks to him that the degrees and endowments of 
Oxford have ceased to be denominational ; nor do I know of any 
help or encouragement which he has given to the various move- 
ments of recent years for popularizing the teaching and widening 
the interests of the University. The comparison which he has 
drawn to the disadvantage of educated as against uneducated 
opinions on great questions of politics is not likely to commend 
itself to men who are striving, not unsuccessfully, through the 
system of University extension lectures, to bring the best fruits of 
their own education within reach of those who cannot leave their 
homes for learning’s sake. Nor is the sharp distinction between 
the classes and the masses acceptable to Oxford men, who, by 
means of their settlements in Bethnal Green and Whitechapel, are 
doing their best to get a real and close knowledge of the lives and 
homes of the poor. The appeal to ignorance against the education 
which we are trying to make universal, and the assumption of 
class distinctions which we are ceasing to acknowledge, has gone 
far to create distrust in a policy which needs to be promoted by 
such appeals and assumptions. 

It is not only that the particular circumstances and interests 
of Oxford make Oxford men resent the distinction between the 
classes and masses. The University Liberal is disposed to join 
issue, on general grounds, with Mr. Gladstone’s theory that edu- 
cation and experience tend to blunt the instinct which leads an 
uninstructed multitude to right conclusions on political questions. 
No demagogue has ventured to put the theory in its compactest 
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form, and to say that ignorance, if you can only get enough of it, 
is a better guide than knowledge, but we reach the same result 
practically when we are told that on all great political issues the 
masses are always right, and the classes always wrong. Histori- 
cally the theory is false, as Mr. Dicey has abundantly shown ; but. 
even if history were silent upon the subject, we should maintain: 
that there is a right and a wrong in politics, that these are ascer- 
tainable not by an appeal to numbers, but by an appeal to reason 
and experience, and that opinion should be tested by its quality, 
not by its quantity. 

These were some of the reasons which made us hesitate, in the 
spring of 1886, to accept without inquiry the doctrine of Home 
Rule as it was formulated by the new converts to it. If it is 
urged that Oxford suffers from an habitual and morbid dread of 
change, I would refer to our University legislation of the past ten: 
years as indicating a somewhat restless love of experiment. If it 
is attempted to confound the opinion of the educated with the 
opinion of the rich, and to suggest that the views of the Univer- 
sities are vitiated by wealth, I do not know how Cambridge fares. 
in these bad times, but, speaking for Oxford, I may say that the 
resident graduates who signed the address to Lord Hartingtom 
were not representatives of a plutocracy. 

I have said that it was in a critical frame of mind that we 
approached the question of Home Rule in 1886. Mr. Gladstone 
in his Midlothian campaign in 1885 had expressed a hope that 
the Liberal Party might be placed in so large a majority as to- 
be delivered from the temptation of the Irish vote. His hope was. 
not fulfilled, and he became a Home Ruler. We were naturally 
anxious to know as soon as possible what was to be the form of 
Home Rule, and whom was it to satisfy? What terms were we 
to make, and with whom ? 

It seems a strange thing, but, as to the first of these points, we 
do not even now know the character of the Home Rule which Mr. 
Gladstone is prepared to concede. That unhappy measure the Bill 
of last year, a museum of constitutional anomalies as it was first 
presented to the House of Commons, became under the influence- 
of two months’ discussion the mere embodiment of a principle. 
That principle was the establishment of a legislative body in. 
Ireland for the management of Irish affairs; but though the Bill 
is dead, all questions as to the constitution and powers of this. 
egislative body, and its relation to the Imperial Parliament—all 
questions, in short, as to the meaning which the followers of Mr-~- 
Gladstone attach to the term Home Rule—can only be answered 
by a reference to the terms of the Bill. 

Mr. Dicey regards the Bill as an ingenious attempt to combine 
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the Federal system and the Colonial system of Home Rule. I 
confess that the ingenuity of the measure was to my mind chiefly 
apparent in the dexterity with which it was constructed to mean 
different things to different men. 

There was, for instance, an Irish Parliament invested with what 
seemed to be, except upon certain topics, sovereign powers of legis- 
lation ; but we were assured in a stage-whisper that these powers 
were not really sovereign at all, and that the legislation of the 
Irish Parliament might be overruled by legislation to a contrary 
effect in the British Parliament. 

There was a constitution seemingly alterable only in certain 
elaborate methods to which the concurrence of the Irish Parlia- 
ment was necessary; but here, again, we were confidentially 
assured that the British Parliament could in fact alter the con- 
stitution as it pleased, whether the Irish were willing or no. 

There was a Court, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
entrusted with the decision of cases in which the validity of Acts 
of the Irish Legislature might be called in question; but this 
court had no means of enforcing its decisions save through the 
Irish Executive, responsible to the Irish Legislature, the authors of 
the law the validity of which was in dispute. 

The inevitable bickerings which would arise from a conflict of 
legislative rights in the Irish and British Parliaments: the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the tribute which Ireland would have to pay 
with the air of independence which Ireland was henceforth to 
assume; the ultimate responsibility for the maintenance of order 
which the British Government could not renounce, though they 
were to renounce all means of maintaining order save by force and 
arms—these were practical objections which it was impossible to 
set aside as matters of detail. 

But throughout all the discussions which have taken place before 
and during and since the General Election of last year, the Home 
Rulers have assumed a position which, to those who care to assume 
it, is not hard to defend. If they are asked what are their ideas 
on the subject of Home Rule, they refer to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. 
If criticism is directed at this or that provision of the Bill, they at 
once make answer that the point in question is a detail, that it is 
immaterial, that the one thing needful is the principle of an Irish 
legislative assembly for the management of Irish affairs. If the 
puzzled inquirer asks how this principle is to be applied, he is 
referred back to the Bill of last year. 

And yet there is no single provision of that Bill as to which o one 
can be sure that the advocate of Home Rule will stand by it or not. 
I should, perhaps, make an exception on behalf of the Land Bill, 
which, though it was to have figured as a separate Bill, was at the 
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outset regarded as so integral a part of the general scheme that, 
when Mr. Gladstone introduced it, he spoke as though he were 
resuming and concluding his speech on the scheme for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. There is no doubt that it is dead, and there is 
little doubt as to the cause of its death. Constitutional questions 
can easily be dealt with so as to mystify the masses, and constitu- 
tional difficulties may be smoothed over by talk of generous inten- 
tions and a union of hearts! But an undertaking to pledge 
British credit in order to buy out the Irish landlords is a plain 
thing; and when it became necessary to lighten the ship, this 
integral part of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme was the first to go. Iam 
not concerned to defend it; but if the measure was a matter of 
honour and policy, as he asserted it to be, in April 1885, then 
honour, if not policy, should have made him stand firm by it. If 
its collapse is so much a matter of rejoicing as he now appears to 
think, one wonders why he ever introduced it. 

With this exception, the whole subject of Home Rule remains 
open, and although a year has elapsed since the General Election, 
and although entreaties, remonstrances, and threats have been 
hurled at the Unionists for denying to Ireland what Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Welsh constituencies, and the civilized world think that 
Ireland ought to receive, yet, when we ask what that is, we are 
met by the same vague form of words: “ An Irish legislative body 
for the management of Irish affairs.” 

No reasonable man would assent to such a proposition unless 
its meaning and application were explained to him. Specially he 
would desire to know what were to be the relations of this legis- 
lative assembly to the Imperial Parliament, and for the ascertain- 
ment of these relations he would see at once that the presence or 
the absence of the Irish Members in the Imperial Parliament was 
of the highest importance. 

Its importance is plain if we bear in mind that an Irish legis- 
lative body must be either independent of the Imperial Parliament 
or subordinate to it; that as no English Home Ruler proposes 
Separation, or the revival of Grattan’s Parliament, it is assumed 
that the Irish legislative body is to be, in some way or other, sub- 
ordinate to the Imperial Parliament; and that the character and 
degree of that subordination may be largely affected by the fact 
that the Imperial Parliament does or does not contain represen- 
tatives of Ireland among its members. 

For the subordination of the Irish Parliament may be effected, 
as it would seem, in one of three ways. We might, without alter- 
ing the constitution of our own Parliament, give to one or more 
Irish assemblies, a limited and delegated power of making laws 
on prescribed subjects. Or we might dispense with the Irish re- 
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presentation in the Imperial Parliament, and give to Ireland the 
legislative and administrative independence of Victoria, subject 
always to the right of the Imperial Parliament to make laws for 
Ireland, and to the obligation of the Irish Parliament not to 
make laws in contravention of Imperial statutes, on pain of such 
laws being treated as invalid if ever their validity came in issue. 
Or we might, so far as Ireland is concerned, federalize our Con- 
stitution ; and this would necessarily involve the retention of Irish 
representatives in an Imperial Parliament, whose powers in rela- 
tion to the Irish Parliament would be subject to precise definition 
in a written constitution. 

Now if Irish Members are to be retained in the Imperial Par- 
liament, the Irish legislative body must either be a great local 
board, or the representative assembly of a federated State. If the 
Irish Members are to be excluded, then Ireland must either enjoy 
absolute independence, or must accept a position like that of one 
of our Australian colonies. In this last case England must be 
prepared to give the same wide legislative and administrative 
powers, and Ireland must be prepared to accept the same absolute 
legislative subordination to the Imperial Parliament as is given 
and accepted by the colony of Victoria. This may or may not 
be reconcilable with such a contribution to Imperial purposes as no 
colony is called upon to make. 

I do not wish to dwell on the merits or demerits of one or other 
of these forms of constitution, or on the immense difficulty which, 
apart from the relations of the two legislatures, overhangs the 
settlement of the Irish Executive. My object is to show that the 
retention or exclusion of the Irish Members from our Parliament 
lies at the root of the whole question, that their exclusion 
means practical freedom from Imperial control, although, as in the 
case of the Australian colonies, this may be combined with tech- 
nical legal subordination to the Imperial Parliament, and that the 
matter can in no way be regarded as a detail to be set aside for 
subsequent discussion. 

This question had not progressed far towards a settlement last 
summer. The Bill excluded the Irish members. But Mr. Glad- 
stone announced in the debate on the second reading that he would 
regard the occasional presence of the Irish members for certain 
imperial or financial purposes as one of the many open questions 
which might be settled one way or another in Committee. It is 
difficult to regard such a suggestion seriously; and yet, after a 
year’s discussion and reflection, we are no nearer to a knowledge 
of Mr. Gladstone’s views on the matter. His Swansea speech, 
delivered on the 4th of June, was received by many as affording a 
basis for the reunion of the Liberal Party owing to the satisfactory 
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assurances therein given upon this point. IRZ{am at loss to discover 
the grounds of this satisfaction. The two principles are laid down 
that on the one hand Parliament is to be supreme, and that on 
the other “the management of strictly Irish affairs by strictly 
Irish authority ” is to be real and effective, and to be accepted as 
real and effective by the Irish nation; and then we come to the 
question of the presence of the Irish Members, and as to this I 
think I am right in extracting the following propositions as con- 
stituting the most definite, if not the only definite, statements on 
this point. They are— 

That the representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament is 
not essential : 

That it is a British question, and not an Irish question : 

That, ‘“‘as Lord Spencer wisely observed,” it is a choice of 
difficulties : 

That, as Mr. Whitbread with great sense and sagacity sug- 
gested, the Irish members might go away for a time and then be 
brought back : 

Or that, as Mr. Gladstone himself thinks possible, they might 
stop for a time and then go away: 

That perhaps it would be better to come to no conclusion but to 
*‘let lapse of time enlarge experience ” : 

That there is no immediate necessity for dealing with the 
question : 

That the matter might come before Parliament from time to 
time for re-consideration as did in former times the East India 
Company and its charter : 

Finally, that on this subject Mr. Gladstone ‘‘does not see his 
way.” 

Seeing that the representation of Ireland in the Imperial Par- 
liament is regarded by great numbers as the condition of their 
acceptance of the principle of Home Rule, it is difficult to under- 
stand how Mr. Gladstone’s Swansea speech can have brought 
them much comfort. Yet it appears to have done so, and one can 
only assume that those who wish at all costs to maintain the unity 
of the Liberal Party are thankful for small mercies. 

But such comfort as was administered by the Swansea speech 
must have been taken away by the appearance of a different and 
far more definite Irish Constitution in a speech delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone on the 2nd of July at a dinner party given by Sir 
Joseph Pease. 

Lord Hartington, speaking at Manchester, had dwelt on the 
importance of the presence of Irish members in our Parliament 
in order to give it a right to interfere in Irish affairs. Mr. Glad- 
stone hastens to point out, what no one ever doubted, that many 
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of the colonies enjoy practical independence for legislative and 
administrative purposes together with complete legal subordination 
to the Imperial Parliament. The examples of Victoria and New 
South Wales were displayed in order to show that a control of 
Irish affairs is not inconsistent with the exclusion of the Irish 
members from our Parliament; and if one was ever safe in 
drawing inferences from the speech of so great a master of reser- 
vation and qualification, one might confidently assert that 
colonial independence and the exclusion of the Irish members was 
the latest phase of Home Rule. 

It is fair to ask the reason of all this uncertainty. Why will 
not the Home Rulers tells us what they mean by Home Rule ? 
The inquiry cannot be answered by reference to a Bill, every 
clause of which is the embodiment of an open question. Irish 
Home Rulers, if they would tell us what is in their minds, would 
have to tell us that they want the nearest approach to Separa- 
tion that they can get from a Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
And the inference becomes daily stronger that the English Home 
Rulers will not formulate their views because they do not know 
what is the least that Mr. Parnell will accept, but are pretty sure 
that it is more than the most that Englishmen are at present 
inclined to give. Thus it is that the electors are incessantly 
urged as a matter of prudence and generosity to give the Irish the 
right to manage their own affairs; while the speakers say nothing, 
and the hearers know nothing, of practical and constitutional 
difficulties which no attempt is made to solve. And thus it 
may be feared that if the electorate is induced by sentimental 
generalities to accept a principle which according to its applica- 
tion may mean anything or nothing, the country may wake up 
to find that it has made an unconditional surrender to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who in his turn has to satisfy Mr. Parnell, who again is 
under the necessity of keeping on terms with the American-Irish 
party. 

And this brings me to the further question, which lies behind the 
character of the proposed Irish Constitution. Itis this. With whom 
are we dealing? Are we dealing with the Parnellite party, or with 
the Irish electorate, or with the American Irish? Or, perhaps, it 
would be better to assume that we are dealing with the Parnellite 
party, and to ask whether they represent in this matter the resi- 
dent Irish who elect them, or the American Irish who contribute 
to their maintenance. 

The question is a very important one, for it is a dangerous thing 
to enter, in a sentimental mood, upon a business transaction with a 
man whose avowed object is toruin you, so far as he can. If there 
is any meaning in the talk about ‘union of hearts,’ we must be 
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quite sure that those who hold this language are not in the same 
breath asking us to hand over Ireland to the government of men 
whose hatred of England is the ruling passion of their lives. 

On this point Mr. Bright speaks plainly: ‘I am as true a 
friend to Ireland now as I have ever been,” he says in a recent 
letter, ‘‘and it is for this reason that I object to sever the United 
Kingdom, and to surrender five millions of our population to the 
rule of a conspiracy, which is represented in the House of Com- 
mons by forty or fifty members, who sit there by virtue of con- 
tributions from America, from men whose avowed object it is to 
separate Ireland from England, and permanently to break up the 
union of the three kingdoms.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone was once as explicit, when in 1881 he expounded 
to an audience at Leeds the cardinal points of difference between 
O’Connell’s Irish policy and that of Mr. Parnell; and told them 
that, ‘‘ Whereas friendship with England was the motto of O’Con- 
nell, hostility to England is the motto and avowed principle of 
Mr. Parnell.” 

I do not know when Mr. Parnell has changed that motto or dis- 
avowed that principle. In October 1881, Mr. Gladstone thought 
it justifiable and right to describe him as the enemy of England, 
to charge him with preaching a gospel of sheer plunder, with 
countenancing ‘ what is known as the assassination literature” 
of America, to set him before a Leeds audience as the embodi- 
ment of lawlessness in opposition to law. If the Union is 
to be regarded ,with detestation by reason of some things that 
happened 87 years ago, it seems strange that charges which 
it was proper to make against Mr. Parnell in 1881, are mon- 
strous and unjustifiable if alluded to in 1887. At least, if we 
do not know what Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell mean by Home 
Rule, we do know that six years ago Mr. Gladstone regarded Mr. 
Parnell as the enemy of England, and that nothing has since 
happened to disentitle him to that description. Either Mr. 
Gladstone was very much mistaken then, or he is very much 
mistaken now. 

I will not dwell on the many incidents of the last few months 
which have tended to confirm in their opposition the opponents of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of last year. The supersession of the law of 
the land by the grinding tyranny of the National League, and 
the degradation of the House of Commons by the manners and 
methods of the Parnellite party, are evils for which the English 
Home Rulers must take their full share of responsibility. Their 
attitude as regards these matters is not, so far, calculated to win 
the sympathy or respect of the Unionist Liberals. But our former 
comrades must make the best they can of their new allies, and of 
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their new environment. They may talk to the electors about 
generous motives, and conceal from them practical dangers and 
difficulties ; they may confuse the agrarian question with the con- 
stitutional question; they may promise speedy domestic reforms 
as the reward for handing over Ireland to the Parnellite Party. 
By these processes they may win the day if they can. 

Our opposition is based upon an intelligible ground, and is 
surely not attributable to academic captiousness or timidity. We 
are asked to enter upon a business transaction of the highest and 
most serious importance, and we decline to enter upon it until we 
know what is the nature of the transaction, and who are the 
parties to it. The transaction, so far as we can judge, is not 
merely ruinous, but ignoble; and the parties with whom we are 
invited to deal are the enemies of England. 

My opinion may be vitiated by that education which, as Dr. 
Bryce pleasantly observes, is apt “‘ to fill people with a vain conceit 
of their own knowledge.” The action of the Unionists may be open 
to the charge made by Sir George Trevelyan, that it is aimed at 
the suppression of the Liberal Party. The one may disparage my 
judgment, and the other my motives; but the precious balms of 
Dr. Bryce shall not break my head, nor the reproaches of Sir 
George Trevelyan my heart. 

As to my education, I wish it was better. As to the welfare of 
the Liberal Party, I think that its welfare, as understood by Sir 
George Trevelyan, must be a subordinate consideration to the 
welfare of the community. It is no part of the Liberal creed to 
change one’s settled opinions at the bidding of a dictator, nor, for 
the furtherance of one’s own political views, to allow an unlawful 
society to trample upon private rights. Being a Liberal, I may, 
doubtless, wish for some things which the Conservative Party, as it 
has been minded in the past, may not be willing to give me ; but to 
talk of Registration Acts, and the abolition of faggot votes as a 
reason for conceding Home Rule is the merest trifling in the face 
of a grave public danger. For, rightly or wrongly, we believe 
that we are engaged in a struggle to maintain the integrity of the 
United Kingdom, and to free the Irishman from the lawless 
tyranny of the National League, and so we choose to side with 
those who will face the danger; not with those who run away 
from it, or go over to the enemy. 


W. R. Anson. 
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Ir the month just brought to a close were memorable for no other 
circumstance or event, the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill for Ireland would have given it special importance and distine- 
tion. It may have taken the better part of six months and 
substantially almost the whole of a Parliamentary Session to get it 
passed ; but passed it is, and it is now a recognized weapon in the 
hands of the Executive for the suppression of lawlessness in the 
sister island. Once more we have seen that, in the phraseology of 
Anthony Trollope in The Last Chronicle of Barset, “ it’s dogged 
that does it.” The quality of doggedness cannot indeed be denied 
to the Opposition, who exhausted every device, and employed every 
expedient, to wear out the Government and its supporters and to 
prevent the Bill from getting through the House of Commons. 
But they were met by a yet superior resolution ; and as the voice 
of Parliament and the opinion of the country were clearly on the 
side of the Government, it prevailed at length, though after 
lamentable delays, in carrying its point. The struggle, the final 
victory, and the lesson they convey, should not be forgotten. They 
show that patient pertinacity on the parts of the friends of order, 
will, in the long run, baffle the most malignant arts of Faction 
and Obstruction. No doubt, also, the Opposition have learnt a 
lesson, and will think once, twice, and thrice before exposing 
themselves to opprobrium and unpopularity by again resorting 
to tactics the Government is determined to thwart. Over and 
over again the opponents of the Measure declared that they 
would take good care it never became law, that they would obstruct 
its advance at every stage, and that they would in the end worry 
the Cabinet into abandoning it. These boastful prophecies have 
not been fulfilled; and we, for our part, do not think a Session 
can be considered as ill-spent in which the conviction has been 
brought home to the Minority by practical demonstration that the 
Majority intend to be master. At the same time, it will not do, 
simply because the Majority have at length prevailed, to forget the 
shameless courses by which the Minority in the House of Commons 
led by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell laboured to prevent this 
constitutional consummation. It is not the fault of those Leaders 
if Parliament be still a more or less efficient instrument for the 
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passing of laws and the vindication of authority. Having abetted 
disorder and chaos in Ireland, they have spared no pains to intro- 
duce those conditions into the Legislature. In a word, the very 
men who are mainly responsible for having lodged in the House 
of Commons practically supreme powers of legislature and govern- 
ment, have done their utmost to reduce that Body to impotence, or 
to allow it to exercise only just so much power and authority as 
the Minority choose. Had they succeeded, what is left of the 
British Constitution would have vanished ; and Government would 
have passed to the hands of those who can make the longest and 
most vapid speeches, can do with the smallest amount of sleep, and 
care to conduct themselves with the smallest amount of decency. 

The Government, we have said, has now in its hands an efficient 
weapon for the prevention or punishment of crime in Ireland, 
and has already made a beginning in the applying of it. It 
is not improbable that, aware of the increased power to forbid 
boycotting and kindred forms or criminal violence, Mr. Parnell 
and his Irish lieutenants will for a time labour to minimise the 
application of the criminal machinery they invented for the 
suppression of individual liberty in Ireland. The Government 
must be on its guard against these astute tactics. No one 
would wish to see the powers conferred by the Crimes Act 
exercised unnecessarily. But there must be no hesitation nor 
procrastination in putting them in force wherever and whenever 
they are wanted. If the National League chooses to efface itself, 
the Government can have no objection to this automatic working 
of the new machinery for stamping out crime. But if the National 
League still pretends to rule Ireland, the Government will have to 
suppress it vi et armis. If the great army of Boycotters still 
aspire to banish liberty from Ireland, the Government, armed with 
the Crimes Act, must grapple with them fearlessly and vigorously, 
and crush these detestable village tyrants. Parliament has given 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues all the additional powers they 
asked for. Neither Parliament nor the country would forgive 
them if they allowed these powers to lie idle, when liberty and 
order were crying aloud for assistance. 

The progress of the Irish Land Bill through the Legislature has 
been more rapid, yet more chequered, than the Crimes Act; and in 
order to steer it safely through the waters and past the shoals of 
Parliamentary criticism, the Government has been obliged to 
make certain sacrifices, the importance of which, though not in- 
significant, has, in our opinion, been much exaggerated. More- 
over, the sacrifice has been made, not to its enemies, but to its allies. 
It ought to be thoroughly understood that what the Government 
of Lord Salisbury is aiming at, in regard to the relations of land- 
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lord and tenant in Ireland, is the abolition of the mischief of 
dual ownership introduced by the Irish legislation of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The undertaking is a difficult one, and cannot be accom- 
plished by a wave of the magician’s wand. It will require time, 
demand much patience, and involve no little discussion. Mean- 
while, however, the Irish tenants, whose appetite for legislative 
relief from difficulties with which tenants in other countries have to 
cope as best they may, has naturally increased with the artificial 
assistance that has already been so freely extended to them, are 
begging to be protected against the enmity of the seasons, and to 
have the burden of rent still further mitigated till such time 
as it shall have ceased altogether. At a meeting of the Con- 
servative Party, held at the Carlton Club on the 19th of the 
month, the Prime Minister explained the course the Government 
proposed to take in the face of their new situation. Assured by 
his Liberal Unionist supporters in Parliament that the Liberal 
Unionist tenants of Ulster earnestly desired it, Lord Salisbury has 
consented to a sort of self-adjusting sliding scale of rents, based 
on the value of produce, under the supervision in each district of 
the Land Commissioners. But the operation is only to be in force 
for the interval that is to elapse before the abolition, by the Legis- 
lature, of dual ownership. The Prime Minister explained that he 
adopted even this qualified and cautious course with some hesita- 
tion, but that it was impossible not to listen, to that extent, to the 
requests of his Liberal Unionist friends. That is the sufficient 
and conclusive defence of the plan devised ; and it applies equally 
to all the other alterations in the original draft of the Bill. No 
doubt it is irritating to Irish landlords to have again to make 
further surrender of their rights, and it is highly mortifying to the 
Separatists to find that the Government and the Liberal Unionists 
have no intention of quarrelling, if they can help it. But the safety 
of the State must be thought of; and if Conservative Unionists 
and Liberal Unionists were to fall out, men whom we cannot 
conscientiously call honest would come by what unquestionably is 
not their own. 

In the course of the month, there have been several interesting 
bye-elections ; and when the Spalding Division and the borough of 
Coventry had pronounced in favour of Separatist candidates, a 
flutter of exultation and hope went through the Gladstonian camp. 
But the verdict returned by the St. Borlase and Basingstoke 
Divisions, by Paddington, by Brixton, and by Hornsey, has some- 
what chilled these too premature emotions; and the Opposition 
probably perceive that they are as far off as ever from shaking the 
position of the Government, or altering the attitude towards them- 
selves of the English people. Still it is not to be denied that it 
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is, to a certain extent, a reproach to the working of our consti- 
tutional machinery that any English constituency should seem to 
waver in its attachment to the cause of Unionism. Unfortunately, 
elections, and isolated elections more especially, are frequently 
decided not with reference to one great question, but on a number 
of separate and subordinate issues. Moreover, now that the Elec- 
toral Body is so large, there are thousands of “‘ capable citizens,” 
each of whom, having no political opinions of any kind, after giving 
a vote at one election to a Unionist candidate, and then, finding 
himself personally no better off than before, may give his sup- 
port at the next election to a candidate representing the other side. 
It must also be noted that the Parliamentary followers of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Parnell threw themselves into these local contests with 
immense energy, and conducted each particular struggle as though 
the fate of their Party depended on it. Such tactics as these 
contribute an additional horror to modern political life. But what 
one side does the other side must do, if it does not intend to be over- 
come. Finally, we may observe, though briefly,—since we have 
descanted on the point elsewhere in a prominent manner —that it 
behoves Conservative and Unionist Liberals alike to consider 
seriously whether they will not fight the electoral battle heavily 
handicapped, if they maintain separate and distinct organizations 
for electoral purposes. The recent electoral contests will be, to use 
a phrase of Lord Randolph Churchill’s, “‘ a blessing in disguise,”’ 
should they rouse the Unionist Party to a due sense of the danger 
that lurks in imperfect union. 


The non-ratification of the Egyptian Convention by the Sultan, 
after the Porte had attached its signature to that instrument, and 
the final departure of Sir H. Drummond Wolff from Constantinople 
without having brought his able and persistent labours to a success- 
ful close, has naturally called forth no little criticism on all sides. 
It is, however, generally recognized that though the result is 
ostensibly a check to English diplomacy at Constantinople, it 
leaves this country vis-a-vis of Egypt in a perfectly satisfactory 
position. As we said last month, the Convention was not conceived 
in order to promote the interests or satisfy the necessities of 
England, but to content the Sultan and to pacify France. Neither 
end has been attained; but we have lost nothing in the attempt. 
There is no point made so plain in the Official Correspondence on 
the subject which has been laid before the two Houses, as that 
England will never consent to withdraw its troops from Egypt 
till it considers Egypt can dispense with their presence, or to 
withdraw them at any time save on the distinct understanding 
that, in case of necessity (of which we are ourselves to be the 
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judges), we are entitled to send the troops back again. We 
believe the Sultan is anxious to resume the broken thread of the 
negotiations ; but it is hardly worth while to accede to the sugges- 
tion. Practically, the non-ratification of the Convention leaves 
England in an invulnerable position. We did our utmost to meet 
the wishes of Turkey on the one hand, and of France on the other. 
We have not succeeded. Our only duty, therefore, now, is to 
consult our own wishes, and to act in Egypt as seems most advan- 
tageous to Egypt and ourselves. In these circumstances, the 
ill-will shown us by France, and the diplomatic co-operation in 
ill-nature France received from Russia, is hardly worth comment- 
ing on. Ifthe French people are content with having reduced the 
Convention to a nullity, so are we. We are masters of the posi- 
tion, morally as well as materially, in virtue of our past risks and 
sacrifices, and we intend to remain so. 

The just impatience of the Bulgarians with the injurious 
enmity of Russia and the cautious indifference of the other 
Powers, has led them, as we predicted, when we last addressed 
our readers, it infallibly would, into taking a summary step for libe- 
rating themselves from their perplexities: The Sobranje, having 
been summoned, has offered the Crown of Bulgaria to Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, a highly educated and wealthy young 
man, whose mother is a member of the House of Orleans, and 
is apparently anxious to see her son something more than an 
officer in the Hungarian Army. But the Prince does not appear 
to be equal to the opportunity of distinction that has been 
offered him. He will accept the Throne of Bulgaria, if Turkey, 
if Russia, and if the other Powers will let him! No doubt. 
What young Prince would not? That was not what the 
Bulgarians offered or expected from him. They expected him to 
incur some risk in order to found a dynasty. Prince Ferdinand 
will run no risk whatever. In fact, he is an admirable specimen 
of the type of diplomatic and circumspect kingship to which our 
exceedingly Constitutional times have reduced Royal Families whose 
members used to rely for their advancement on their strong rule 
and, in case of need, on their sword. The Bulgarians are dis- 
enchanted, not to say disgusted, by his attitude; and they will 
probably let him understand, before very long, that the offer he 
is so slow to accept is withdrawn, and they will look elsewhere 
for the solution of their difficulties. 

The Afghan Frontier Question has at length been disposed of, 
by a compromise that is regarded as reasonable by both parties to 
this long-protracted controversy. The Ameer of Cabul retains the 
Khoja Saleh district, including the village of Kham-i-Ab, and 
Russia retains Penjdeh. Thus, one gives way on the Kushk, the 
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other gives way on the Oxus. The Russian Government has shown 
a more conciliatory spirit than was anticipated in this country ; 
and Lord Salisbury may be congratulated on bringing to a peaceful 
and satisfactory conclusion a question that had been rendered still 
more complicated by the memorable language of vapid and in- 
sincere defiance uttered by Mr. Gladstone. It is difficult to 
ascertain the exact position and strength of Abdurrahman. But 
he seems, in spite of the continued revolt of the hill tribes, to be 
making head against his domestic enemies; and his authority 
ought to be increased by this satisfactory settlement of a question 
in which his dignity and interests were directly involved. 

Fears were entertained in Paris, even by persons who cannot be 
classed with alarmists, lest the Fourteenth of July, a memorable 
day in French Annals, should not pass off without a popular 
demonstration, lapsing into disturbance, on the part of the 
admirers of General Boulanger. Some exhibition of feeling there 
was, both in the streets, and on the ground where the President of 
the Republic passed in review the garrison of the Capital. But 
judicious precautions against riot had been taken both by the 
military and the civil authorities, and order was not materially 
interrupted. A few days previously, the departure of the Ex- 
Minister of War for Clermont-Ferrand to take command of the 
Division assigned to him by his successor, General Ferron, 
furnished the more unruly of his worshippers with an opportunity 
of manifesting their peculiar devotion. But the incident had no 
serious consequences ; and though a certain amount of controversy 
is still maintained in a section of the French press respecting his 
position in the world of politics, the general impression is that 
neither General Boulanger’s own temperament nor the spirit of 
the movement is propitious to a coup d’état, or even to his further 
advance towards power and authority. Happily, the Parliamentary 
Session came to a close on the 24th of July; and one of the 
artificial causes of Party excitement is thus for a time removed. 
The Ministry of M. Rouvier has presented a firmer front to revolu- 
tionary passions that any other French Cabinet of recent date. 
Whether it will thereby secure to itself a longer existence, is a 
question for which we do not profess to have any answer. The 
external relations of France are not such as a wise patriot would 
desire to see established; its Government having contrived to 
irritate Italy while annoying the Pope, to alienate England, and 
to confirm Germany in its worst suspicions. The only set-off that 
can be pleaded is the apparent amity of Russia. But this is of a 
tentative rather than of a substantial kind. It is, however, 
substantial enough to make Prince Bismarck instruct his financial 
agents in the German press to depreciate Russian stock. It has 
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long been believed that Russia is meditating the issue of a new 
Loan ; and the Iron Chancellor is evidently anxious that France, 
not Germany, should furnish the necessary gold. Neither the 
German nor the Prussian Parliament is sitting; the aged Emperor 
is at Gastein; and Prince Bismarck is watching in silence, but, we 
may be sure, with close attention, the policy of Russia and the 
armaments of France. 

Our record of the month would be incomplete without a brief 
reference to the Naval Review held by the Queen in the Solent on 
the 23rd. The fact that the navies of the world, under their 
present novel conditions, have never yet been exposed to the test 
ind shock of actual warfare, necessarily makes some people 
sceptical, and all persons to some extent uneasy, as to the value 
of our fighting ships both in the Channel and elsewhere. But it 
is some comfort to know that we possess specimens of every 
kind of vessel possessed by any other Power; and that no State 
could hold such a review of naval strength as was held by the 
Queen off Spithead, though not a single craft had been summoned 
home from the Mediterranean or elsewhere to swell the spectacle. 
Doctors proverbially differ ; and naval experts are no exception to 
the rule. The nation can only trust the Executive; and it is not 
unreasonable to believe that, whatever may be its errors or its 
shortcomings, the Admiralty has the safety and honour of Eng- 
land at heart, and in substance adequately provides for them. 


July 28th. 
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Queen's Plates. 


To tHe Enrrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Will you permit me to correct a false statement in my paper 
on Queen’s Plates, which appeared in the June number of the National 
Review, and at the same time to apologize to Lord Rosslyn for an 
inexcusable mistake. 

In that article, at p. 473, I stated that Tristan and Eusébe—Queen’s 
Plate winners—were bred in France, whereas both these horses were 
bred by Lord Rosslyn at Easton Lodge, Dunmow, Essex. 

Trusting you may be able to insert this letter in your July number 
believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 


The Spalding and Paddington Elections. 


To tue Eprrors or Tae Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


The Spalding and Paddington elections must give us pause. 
I was at Spalding shortly after Easter. Every village was being care- 
fully worked by the Separatists, Irish members lecturing night after 
night, and so on. I heard of no corresponding activity in the villages 
amongst the Unionists. So it sadly seems to me to be everywhere. 
We work away at election time. Between whiles we allow the founda- 
tions to be sapped. Doubtless there were other causes for the defeat. 
I am not talking of those other causes, but of the one general cause 
throughout the country. J believe we may do as we like, beat or be beaten ; 
that the question who wins is the question who works hardest. Enough of 
this, I have said it before. Yet it is all-important. On the common 
every-night ceaseless drudgery depends the preservation of the 
mightiest empire the world has seen. 
This is the main thing. This is always more important than all other 
things put together. But there are other things. . Chief among-them the 
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home policy of the Unionist party, that is apart from the consideration 
of Ireland. It is every day becoming clearer what that policy must be. 
Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas,” cried Lord Beaconsfield. Economy,” 
cries Lord Randolph Churchill. He who plays these cards—wins: that 
is the great thing without which you can do nothing. But there ought 
to be—there shall be—great blessing to the country from the endeavour, 
and I believe the earnest endeavour, to turn the attention of her people 
to that which is in reality for their advantage. 

The people has been crammed and soaked with laws, with abstrac- 
tions, with reforms of this and that ; but underneath and all around a 
piteous cry rises and increases in volume, a cry which demands to know, 
which insists on knowing, what good all these laws have done me? 
Have they, with a few noble exceptions, given the children bread? 
Have they cleansed the air and water? Are ignorance, waste, and 
incapacity, still to be found in your public offices? These are the cries 
which are gradually gathering in volume. These are the cries which 
must, and shall be, attended to. It is the united party which now has 
a noble opportunity of hunting out the spendthrift and the fool from 
high places, of punishing with the utmost severity the —— (I daren’t 
say what I think here) who give us stones for hay, and corkscrews for 
bayonets—above all, of rendering a little happier, and a little brighter, 
the dull lives of millions of our brothers and sisters. 

Your faithful Servant, 


July, 1887. TIpoatpears. 


The Church House. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


It must be confessed that the Church House Scheme is not 
popular. 

«Church House ” is a novel phrase, which does not carry its meaning 
on the face of it. When it is explained that it is a sort of Church 
head-quarters, people do not know what the Church wants head-quarters 
for, seeing that it has done without them all these years. And even 
when people have been made to see that a Church House, consisting 
of some meeting-rooms and offices, would be convenient for Church 
purposes, they do not see why it should be put forward as an appropriate 
Church Memorial of the Jubilee of the Reign of Queen Victoria. 

The Scheme lies under the disadvantage of being in advance of public 
opinion, but I think it is not difficult to make it understood both that 
the Church needs a building containing meeting-rooms, committee- 
rooms, offices, a chapel and library if possible, and to show that such 
a building would form a very appropriate Church Memorial of the 
Jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign. Iam even bold enough to think that 
there is an aspect of the scheme which, when properly elucidated, would 
excite a certain amount of enthusiasm in the minds of Church people 
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on behalf of the scheme, and I beg to offer a contribution towards this 
elucidation. 

In the fore-front of the reasons for which a Church House is wanted, 
the Explanatory Paper of its promoters places this, that it is wanted as 
a ‘“‘ meeting-place for the Convocations.” 

The general public knows little or nothing about the Convocations ; 
or why they want a meeting-place now, seeing that they have done 
without it hitherto; and entirely fails to recognize the great idea which 
lies hidden under this desire to provide ‘‘a suitable” place for their 
meetings. I limit myself to this one point of the subject. 

The Wesleyans have an Annual Conference, in which they discuss 
their interests and arrange their affairs, and it is difficult to see how 
they could get along without it. So have the Congregationalists, and 
the Baptists, and every other great religious society. 

The Church possesses from primitive times a regular organization of 
such assemblies, which are technically called Synods. Every diocese 
has its diocesan synod. The dioceses of the Church of England are 
organized into two provinces of Canterbury and York, and each province 
has its provincial synod. On great emergencies special arrangements 
have been made for combining the two provincial synods into one 
national synod, representing the whole Church of England, the Ecclesia 
Anglicana. Under our constitution of Church and State the two pro- 
vincial synods have for some centuries past taken the form of the two 
convocations of Canterbury and York. It is the duty of the Crown to 
summon these two bodies to assemble together with every Parliament. 
But as the duty to summon them is lodged with the Crown, so the 
power to prorogue them is vested in the Crown. 

In the beginning of the reign of George I. the Lower House of Convo- 
cation gave some trouble and offence to the Government, and the Crown 
prorogued it. And from that time to the present reign Convocation was 
always duly summoned, and permitted to vote an address to the Crown, 
and then was silenced by a prorogation. This suspension of synodical 
action continued for 150 years. Is it to be wondered at that a gradual 
decay of religious energy, and a failure of the Church to extend its 
machinery in proportion to the wants of a growing population, are 
characteristic of the religious history of the period of the Georges ? 

In the reign of Her Majesty the Convocations were again allowed 
leisure to discuss the interests of the Church ; at first, as an experiment, 
with doubt and hesitation. The experiment turned out to be a success : 
the idea of the revival of the synodical action of the Church spread, and 
Church assemblies were everywhere revived with modification suited to 
the changed condition of those times. Parliament being no longer in 
a condition to be regarded as the co-ordinate assembly of Lay Church- 
men, the idea of introducing a lay element into the Church assemblies 
was started, and generally adopted. The result of this movement is 
that every diocese (except Hereford) has now its Church assembly in 
the shape of an Annual Diocesan Conference composed of the clergy and 
of representative laymen elected by the parishes. And these diocesan 
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conferences have lately been brought into mutual relations by the 
formation of a central council of diocesan conferences in which they 
are all represented. 

The Convocation of Canterbury has quite lately been supplemented 
by a House of representative laymen, and is about to increase the 
number of its elected clergymen, and to modify the mode of election so 
as to obtain a more complete representation of clerical opinion and 
feeling ; and it is not to be doubted that the Convocation of York will 
make similar arrangements. 

Not less important is the fact that arrangements are in progress for 
an organization which, while leaving to the two provincial convocations 
their several rights, will organize them into a regular National Synod. 

Future Church historians will certainly record this revival of synod- 
ical action as among the most striking events of the history of the 
great Church movement which has been one of the most remarkable 
features of the reign of Queen Victoria; and the organization of a 
regular National Synod (not yet fully carried out) marks the highest 
point to which the tide of the Church revival has reached in this Jubilee 
year. Those who are best acquainted with the practical work of the 
Church revival of the generation which is passing away are most 
strongly persuaded that the action of this new Church Parliament will 
have very important results in the future. 

Now these revived and reformed assemblies of the Church of England 
need suitable accommodation for the meeting of their three Houses of 
Bishops, Clergy and Laymen, and for their committees; and just as 
we all feel that it was right that the Houses of Parliament should have 
an architectural grandeur suitable to the dignity of that illustrious 
assembly, and the vast interests with which it is concerned, so it will 
be felt that the Church House ought to have some architectural 
character suited to its important destination. 

But there is more to be said. When Queen Victoria came to the 
throne there were seven bishops in the Colonies and independencies 
subject to the Crown. Many of these Colonies have grown into nations, 
their churches have received complete organization; and there are 
now seventy-five Colonial and Missionary Churches which look to 
Canterbury as their mother Church. 

The amount of business between these Colonial Churches and the 
mother Church is continually increasing, and a Church House would 
form a centre practically convenient for, and symbolically significant 
of, this imperial ecclesiastical organization. The reader who has 
followed me thus far, will have already recognized that the Church 
House Scheme runs on all fours with the Imperial Institute Scheme. 
The one is intended to be a monument of the growth of England and 
her Colonies in the Queen’s reign, and to symbolize the Imperial idea, 
while practically affording facilities for inter-imperial intercourse. The 
other is intended to be a monument of the growth of the Church at 
home and in the Colonies during the same wonderful half century, and 
to symbolize the unity of the Anglican Communion, while affording 
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practical accommodation which is much needed to supply the needs 
which have thus been created. And all is not yet said. The British 
Empire is a vast federation of nations, but the Anglican Communion 
extends even still more widely. Already at two great synods held at 
Lambeth, in 1867 and in 1878, the bishops of the United States have 
met the bishops of the British Empire in conference; questions of 
difficulty which were agitating the Churches were determined, and 
certain rules of ecclesiastical intercourse were tentatively laid down ; 
and, in short, the foundations were laid of an organization of the whole 
Anglican Communion into what will be virtually a Patriarchate with 
the see of Canterbury for its centre. 

The Colonies are growing rapidly into great nations, and the United 
States have still a vast extension of population before them, and the 
Anglican Communion must grow in importance together with the 
populations. It is not very hazardous to say that as the Greek Church 
was the most important portion of Christendom in the early centuries 
of its history ; and as with the decay of the East under the devastating 
conquests of the barbarians, and the simultaneous growth of population 
and civilization in Europe, the Latin Church became the more impor- 
taut ; so, before long, with the decadency of Papacy and growth of the 
English-speaking nations, the Anglican Communion will become the 
most important portion of Christendom; and the centre of gravity 
which moved by natural causes from Constantinople to Rome, will move 
again from Rome to Canterbury. It is a thousand pities that the third 
Pan-Anglican synod was not fixed for this year; the sight of a hundred 
bishops, from all parts of the Empire, and from the United States, 
taking part in the Jubilee celebration in St. Paul’s, would have helped 
people to realise that Imperial growth of the Anglican Church during 
the last half century, which we desire to symbolize, and to provide for 
some of its growing needs, in a Church House. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
CuERrIcvus. 


The Invasion of America. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Tue King of Uganda ordered the murder of Bishop Hannington 
as a measure of self-defence. He was afraid that, unless he put a 
speedy and effectual check upon immigration, the white men would 
soon eat up his country. Coming as settlers into his land, he feared 
they would repeat the story of the camel that thrust his nose into the 
cobbler’s stall, and meekly asked that he might shelter at least his 
head from the cold wind; this being granted, he managed to get in his 
neck also, to be followed by one of his front legs, and then the other, 
till at last the cobbler protested that there was not room enough for 
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two. ‘ Then you can leave,” the camel replied, “ for I mean to remain 
where I am.” 

This is the political difficulty with which the Government of the 
United States of America are being brought face to face. The early 
settlers from England acquired possession by purchase or settlement 
of but a small portion of that vast continent ; the coast line only was 
known to them: New York State was looked upon as the Far West, 
whither the Indians retired. The severe hardships which the colonists 
encountered during the first winters were at length rewarded by a firm 
settlement in their adopted land, and it was not long before a steady 
stream of immigration set in from the Old World. A hundred years 
have passed since the colonists cut themselves off from the mother 
country ; for a hundred years the stream has not only never ceased to 
flow, but has increased so vastly, that the foreign element is eating up 
the country; the foreign invader is denationalizing the native American 
citizen by mere force of numbers. Pharaoh's difficulty with the in- 
creasing number of the Israelites in his dominions is being repeated 
to-day in America. Nor is there any likelihood that this immigration 
will slacken; everything tends to increase it. Irish land troubles and 
famines have sent and still continue to send thousands to America, 
where, perhaps, the national earth-hunger may be satisfied. Money is 
constantly being sent by those who have found a new home across the 
ocean, to enable their relatives in Ireland to join them. Thousands 
more would go if they could raise the passage-money. The English 
labour market being overstocked, large numbers of artizans and labourers 
are seeking a wider field. The enforced military service of Germany 
drives a whole army of men to a country where the military force is 
reckoned by a very few thousands. The steerage passengers of a great 
American liner form a very motley crew—English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, Norwegian, and German; a veritable Babel. If they have a 
small sum for travelling expenses (and none are allowed to land if dis- 
covered to be paupers shipped off to relieve the rates of their own 
country), and are willing to go west, there is work for all at wages 
which sound like wealth compared with their scanty earnings at home. 

This stream, coming from east to west, is met by another flowing 
in the opposite direction. China pours its countless population over its 
banks to find work and wealth in “the foreign devils’” country. 
Already Chinese immigration has become a serious political perplexity. 
Capital and labour naturally take opposite sides on the question. 
Capital seeks for the best labour at the lowest price. The Chinaman is 
industrious, patient, and sober, and, moreover, is not given to strikes ; he 
is cheap, for, as he does not bring a wife and family, he can live and save 
on 60 cents a day, when the white man demands a dollar and has nothing 
over. After a few years’ labour the Chinaman returns to his own land 
—for he has a horror of being buried anywhere but in Chinese soil— 
with a bag of savings, which make him pass for rich amongst the 
people of his village. His success fires others to flock to the land where 
so much wealth is to be obtained. This influx of cheap labour is fiercely 
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resented by the labouring classes of the States, who wage a bitter war, 
even to bloodshed, upon the foreigners who bring down prices and take 
the bread out of their mouths. The Governments of the two countries 
have already been obliged to overhaul and examine the terms of their 
treaties, but the difficulty increases instead of diminishing, and may yet 
lead to retaliation by China, who complains that her people are admitted 
to trade in the States and compelled to pay heavy taxes, but are not 
protected in the possession of their property or their lives. If Ameri- 
cans in China were treated as Chinese are in America, a sharp repri- 
mand would be sent from Washington, backed up by a demonstration 
of the United States navy. 

But another and more serious danger from within is gradually forcing 
itself upon the notice of thinking citizens. The native American is 
being ousted from the government of his own country by immigrants 
who have no more sympathy with the Republican than with any other 
form of government. ‘It’s our election day, Mike,” said an Irish- 
American, as he met his newly-arrived countryman at the railway sta- 
tion. ‘ And which way do you vote?” Sure, and don’t I always vote 
against the Government ?”’ 

Anarchy, where the best prizes fall to the lot of the most violent and 
unscrupulous, this is the golden future of thousands of voters in the 
States. Here Mr. Henry George has found congenial soil in which to 
plant the seed of his scheme for the nationalization of land. Here Herr 
Most, driven from Europe, finds a welcome. German Socialism and 
the Irish advocates of dynamite live and thrive amongst those who hate 
their own country, where things went badly with them, and have no 
love for their new country, with whose history they are totally unac- 
quainted, and therefore have no pride in the Republican form of 
government, which was worked out by the self-sacrifice and bloodshed 
of those who were not their ancestors. Patriotism for them has no 
existence. International treaties are but waste-paper. Rousseau’s 
teaching of the Rights of Man they eagerly receive, but turn a deaf ear 
to Mazzini’s reminder of the Duties of Man. This revolutionary element 
is becoming a political power by the mere force of numbers. The balance 
of power, as important a factor in the peace of the United States as 
amongst the kingdoms of Europe, is being seriously disturbed, and 
threatens to pass from east to west. 

Such has been the course of empire through all history ; power hovers 
over the British Empire now, but signs are not wanting that in the 
future it may pass across the Atlantic. ‘America holds the future,” 
says Matthew Arnold ; and it may be added that that future is chiefly 
in the hands of the Western States. Not only does immigration create 
more votes for the management of local affairs, but will, in course of 
time, exercise power over the rest of the country. A territory ruled by 
a governor sent from Congress, i.e. appointed by the States in Union, 
becomes a State itself, with a voice in the government of other States as 
soon as it acquires a defined amount of population. Thus Mormonism, 
antagonistic to Republicanism, will speedily acquire a voice in the 
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government of the whole country when Utah becomes a State. The Pre- 
sident of the Mormon Church is a despot, who can control thousands of 
votes against the Government that threatens to interfere with polygamy, 
for Mormonism gains its converts not from native Americans but from 
Europeans. 

The Roman Catholic vote, directed, or at least largely influenced, by 
the Pope, reveals another source of danger, for it is practically the in- 
terference of a foreign power in the internal affairs of the nation; a 
power none the less influential for being moral and not physical. 

It is to the west of the Mississippi that the tide of immigration flows, 
and in those western States, and territories which are to become States, 
population, i.e. votes, i.e. political power, is increasing out of all pro- 
portion to the eastern States. Here is the spare land continually inviting 
more settlers; here is the mineral wealth of the country, and here is 
a network of railways ready to carry their produce and manufactures to 
east or west. 

The Republican form of government can be a blessing to a country 
only when the voters select intelligent men of good character for office. 
But such men are not likely to be chosen, unless the majority of the 
voters are themselves intelligent and of good character. We have seen 
that those who form the majority of the voters in the western States are 
not of this high class, and that the preponderance of their ever increas- 
ing numbers will affect Congress in the same way. In the minds of 
many refined, educated and moral Americans, the word politician is equi- 
valent to adventurer; such men hold aloof from politics. Should the 
eastern States resent the increasing political power of the west, there 
would in all probability be heard threats of secession. To divide is to 
fall. On the other hand, should the foreign element of the west domi- 
nate American politics, what follows? Irish Americans will have it in 
their power to declare war against England. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Very faithfully yours, 
Setwyn Buackert, 
Vicar of Northwood, near Rickmansworth. 
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